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Scientists Tell How 
to Live Longer 


Probably there is nothing that people 
think so inefficiently about as health and 
disease. Some go bowling along, ignor- 
ing all the laws of health, until some 
explosion wrecks their machinery and 
heaves them out of the primrose path 
of dalliance. Others spend a good part 
of their time in introspection and ab- 
sorb whatever suggestion of disease 
may be floating around. Neither of 
these attitudes is consistent with com- 
mon sense or health up-building. 


The best measure that anyone can 
employ to combat worry about disease 
is a fact-finding, periodic health exam- 
ination, directed not only to the detec- 
tion of disease but to the discovery of 
good health. 


The American Society for the Control 
of Cancer makes an appeal for pub- 
licity to its message that cancer is a 
curable disease when taken in time. 


There is a well-grounded dread of 
cancer among those in middle life, espe- 
cially among women. Much of this 
fear and dread could be lifted if the 
custom of periodic health examinations 
was followed. This applies especially 
to women, as the early stages of cancer 
in women can often be detected at a 
time when operation will eliminate the 
trouble. Cancer starts as a local dis- 
ease. Whatever may be thought of the 
importance of periodic health examina- 
tions for men, with women past the 
age of 35 such examinations must be 
regarded as an absolute necessity. 


The Life Extension Institute at its 
Head Office has a special department 
for women in which trained women 
physicians carry out rigorous examina- 
tions directed to the discovery of disease 
in time to check or cure it and also to 
the discovery of good health. 


These “Life Extension” examinations 
are available everywhere as the Insti- 
tute has medical examiners in all the 
principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada and in several for- 
eign countries. The Institute also has 
women examining physicians in most of 
the large cities of the country. 


_ Send in the coupon below for further 
information and the many interesting 
free scientific reprints mentioned. The 
Institute renders no treatment, performs 
no operations, but makes a scientific 
survey of your whole life and body to 
determine the need for medical treat- 
ment, for correction of defects, or better 
regulation of the ways of living. Every- 
one should be examined annually either 
by the family physician, through the 
Life Extension Institute, or by any 
other accredited scientific agency where 
the work can be competently done. 


Life Extension Institute, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
BRYant 9520 


Please send me, free of charge, further 
information and your booklets “How to Live 
Long” and “How to Keep Well.” 
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THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Swinging forward dauntlessly, a Bible in one hand, a youngster clasped by the other, our Woman of 

the Month is “The Pioneer Woman” of other days, whose spirit has been caught in ageless bronze 

in this statue just unveiled on OFlahoma soil. Here she will stand to remind all women and men of 

the unknown heroines who helped build American civilization. The statue, which is the work of Bryant 
Baker, was presented to the state of Oklahoma by E. W. Marland 
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Ir NOT PROHIBITION—WHAT? 


The First Article in a Series on Both Sides of the Most Controversial 


Question Before the American Public. 


The Next Writer, Mrs. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, Will Support Prohibition 


AVING come slowly to the 
reluctant conclusion that in- 
temperance in this country 
after ten years of prohibition 

is more sinister and corrupt- 
ing than betore the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, I feel that, as a citi- 
zen, I am not free to evade the straight 
question the Woman’s Journal is putting 
to several of its contributors—the ques- 
tion, “If not prohibition—what ?” 

Any answer I can make will be hesi- 





By IpA M. TARBELL 


tating. I see no straight way out of 
our present predicament. I am con- 
vinced, however, that something must 
be done. Enforcement at its best will 
never be more than partial. The evils 
of prohibition are of an insidious nature. 
They will increase, rather than decrease 
with time. Yet any drastic change is 
bound, so far as I can see, to produce 
for some time new confusion, new abuses, 
irritated and violent dissatisfaction. 
Under prohibition a great and pow- 
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erful traffic outside of the law has been 
established, taking the place of the legal- 
ized and badly regulated traffic of old 
days. To destroy this liquor piracy, sup- 
ported as it is by strong political, social 
and economic influences, will be a task 
from which any Government might 
shrink. Certainly our Government, un- 
able as it is to end, even seriously to 
cripple, the present traffic, will find it a 
baffling and difficult task to replace it 
with a system which it can hope to con- 
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trol, as will be imperative, of 
course, if the amendment is 
repealed, even if the Volstead 
Act is modified. My mind 
shrinks from the difficulties 
that we must face when we 
attempt really to grapple with 
the evils which prohibition has 
brought upon us. 


ONSCIOUS as I am 
of these difficulties, I 
would prefer that the 
country go back to 1918 in its 
handling of liquor, rather than 
to remain where it now is. I 
have several reasons for this. 
The foremost is, that I believe 
the principle of prohibition is 
immoral—it denies a man’s 
freedom to choose in a matter 
which is his own business. I 
believe that law and its orga- 
nized agencies for enforcement 
can never be as successful in 
developing temperance and 
self-control in people as edu- 
cation and appeals to self- 
respect. Law and its agencies 
are but secondary instruments 
in developing men—they de- 
pend almost entirely for their 
efficiency on popular opinion. 
When popular opinion is 
against them in any substantial 
degree, if it is only lukewarm 
in their support, they become 
ineffective and contemptible. 
In attempting to make the 
people of this country teetotal- 
ers by law we have thrown 
aside the only machinery by 
which men and women are 
really developed—the machinery of edu- 
cation and moral training. I want to 
see that machinery in operation again. 
It can never be effective as long as the 
Eighteenth Amendment stands. Men 
and women will not listen to arguments 
and prayers if they are convinced that 
those who make them are taking from 
them their right to make decisions. 
When the Eighteenth Amendment 














An Italian appeal for temperance that draws 
attention to the loss of personal dignity—one 
result of over-indulgence in liquor 





LESS LIQUOR 
MEANS 


MORE BREAD 


THEREFORE SECURE 


LOCAL OPTION 


A British poster used by the National Commercial Temperance 
League in Great Britain, advocating the policy which Miss Tarbell 
favors—that of making each community responsible for its own de- 





cency, order and temperance 


was adopted in 1918 this country was 
on the road to temperance. If we go 
back seventy-five or a hundred years and 
compare the drinking habits of all classes 
of society with those which we had in 
1918, we will find that our most impres- 
sive advances had been made. Go back 
to the days when Abraham Lincoln was 
first taking an active part in the political 
and social affairs of Illinois, back to the 
eighteen thirties and forties. Why, Lin- 
coln, himself, when for a short time he 
ran a country store, had a barrel of 
liquor beside his barrel of molasses and 
sugar, and the liquor barrel was in the 
cellar of the very minister of the Gospel. 
The abuses were general and frightful. 
One of Lincoln’s earliest published 
speeches was made for the Springfield 
branch of the Washingtonian Temper- 
ance Society, one of the great organiza- 
tions of his day. 

“Although the temperance cause 
has been in progress for nearly twenty 
vears,” he said in beginning, “it has caly 
just been crowned with a degree of suc- 
cess hitherto unparalleled.” He found 
the chief reason for this success in the 
fact that men were using new tactics—a 
sympathetic appeal to men’s better na- 
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tures. There had been t 
much denunciation—this was 
impolitic because, said L 
coln, “it is not much 
nature of man to be driven to 
anything; still less to be di 
en about that which is exclu 
sively his own business.” He 
believed that the new impetus 
was due 


given to temperance 
to ‘persuasion, kind, unassum- 
ing persuasion.” 

Certainly from Lincoln's 
day on the “temperance move- 


ment,” as it was called, grew 
in power. All sorts of agen- 
cies, schools, churches, societies 
of various kinds allied them- 
selves and with varying de- 
grees of intelligence, patience, 
love of their fellow man, built 
up in this land a strong senti- 
ment for temperance as a rule 
of life—temperance in all 
things. Even in the sections 
where there was the greatest 
abuse of liquor there was less 
of the old brutality, fewer ha- 
bitual drunkards. The work 
was far from complete but we 
had in active operation the 
only forces which bring man 
to self-control—persistent line 
upon line teaching, logic, ap- 
peal. 

Whatever temporary sstir- 
ring of a community a temper- 
ance crusade may have caused, 
the solid and lasting temper- 
ance work of the country was 
done by men and women who 
believed in the power of the 
human being to correct him- 
self and who believed, too, that only by 
such self-correction did a man make a 
man of himself. They did not believe 
that a man who gave up drinking be- 
cause he could not get liquor was neces- 
sarily a temperate man. What they 
sought to do was to arouse in him a de- 
sire—a preference for decency and self- 
control—encourage a choice of what was 
good, help in fixing the choice as a habit. 








“Misery.” 


This and the poster on the left 
are part of a campaign for temperance waged 
by leaders of Italian industry 
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The industrial leaders of Italy who issued the posters on the opposite page are responsible for this series showing the hazards of in- 


temperance. 


This is not saying that laws had noth- 
ing to do with the growing temperance 
of the country. They did, but they were 
effective and helpful only when they 
were the result of a majority community 
feeling. 


UR old educational temperance 
QO work has been almost completely 

ousted by the coming of prohibi- 
tion. I would see it restored to its for- 
mer activity—the necessity of it recog- 
nized—its methods improved. It has a 
more serious task on its hands, should it 
be restored, than before the days of pro- 
hibition. It must deal with a youth 
which has learned to drink, sometimes in 
a home bar room, again in certain classes 
in a home speakeasy, which has developed 
a thirst for fiery liquors, is not content 
with a glass of wine or beer. It 
must deal with a new lawless- 
ness born at least partly from 
the effort to make this not a 
temperate country but one in 
which what a man drinks is 
proscribed by law. 

Whatever method is finally 
decided upon to restore to the 
people of this country a practi- 
cal method of developing their 
one time ambition to make 
themselves temperate, whether 
the first step be by repeal of the 
amendment or a modification of 
the Volstead Act, it must not 
be forgotten that either change 
means the establishment of some 
kind of legalized selling place 
for whatever forms of liquor are 
allowed. What are we going to 
do about that? We rightly fear 
and hate the old saloons, yet the 
old saloon at its worst was less 
to be feared than that which has 
replaced it. The speakeasy, the 
blind pig—whatever you choose 
to call it—is an institution out- 
side of all control, slippery as an 
eel, irresponsible and defiant. 
Moreover, 
and the 


it is a secret place 
old-fashioned 


saloon 





Their object was to reduce industrial accidents. 


and persuasion. 
willing slave,’ 
liquors. 


was open. You knew it was a saloon. 
The men who went in and out did so 
openly, as a rule. That is, we were 
dealing with something which we could 
see. 
The speakeasy has no distinguish- 
ing mark. As a matter of fact, it 
may exist on the floor above or 
beneath you in your exclusive apartment 
house. It may set itself down in the 
house next to yours in a neighborhood 
long highly desirable for residences. 
Your own doorbell may be clanged by a 
would-be patron. I know of at least 
one man in New York City who has 
sold a home long beloved, because his 
block has become so infested with speak- 
easies that his butler was kept busy turn- 
ing inquirers from his door. There is a 
story going around, of one house owner 


LIGUE POPULAIRE ANTIALCOOLIQUE 


Grande Rue de le Guilloti¢re . LYO 





A French effort to bring about temperance through education 
The organization that issued this poster, “the 
appeals primarily against spirits and hard 
It is supported by the French Government 





They took no stand on prohibition 


who put up this sign, “This is not a 
speakeasy.” 

I am afraid that any effort to handle 
the kinds of drinks which may be finally 
legalized, if any ever are, is going to 
meet strong opposition from many men 
and women who prefer that which they 
hate to be kept out of sight. It hurts 
them less and they can delude themselves 
into a conviction that if they do not see 
it, it must be negligible. 


FEW months ago, coming down 
the street of a college town with 
a woman of the faculty, she told 
me that once, in the days before prohibi- 
tion, she had passed three open saloons 
every time she went into town. “Now 
you see they are all gone. Today our 
boys have no temptations.” 
But at that moment a group 
of students, under the direction 
a professor in the Economics 
Department, was making a de- 
tailed survey of the town, a bit 
of laboratory practice. They 
were finding out how many au- 
tomobiles were owned and of 
what makes—they were tabulat- 
ing school children, church at- 
tendance, men and women who 
owned their houses and, among 
other things, they were tabulat- 
ing the town speakeasies. I saw 
that chart—the drinking places 
marked in red—there must have 
been three times as many as 
there had formerly been open 
saloons. These boys, who my 
friend said were growing up 
without ever seeing a saloon, 
into which if they wished they 
could drop, had discovered that 
throughout the community there 
were concealed places, into 
which they could go and drink 
without danger of detection. 
Which condition was safer for 
the boys? Undoubtedly the first 
saved the lady anguish of mind. 
Will she ever consent that an 
(Continued on page 47) 





Taos—the Mecca for artists. 
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five mile drive north of Santa Fé 
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This age-old pueblo, with its beautiful setting and splendid Indian types, is a seventy- 


In Oldest America 


This Holiday in the Southwest Offers a Foreign Adventure to Most 
Americans, Combining Gorgeous Scenery With Colorful Native 
Life and New Understanding of Our Indian Citizens 


66 HATE tthe long train ride,” 
said the sea-loving husband. 
“Now, if we could sandwich in 
some Indians and some genuine 
unspoiled wild West on the way 
to California, I wouldn’t mind taking 
my vacation that way.” This was the 
way we happened to visit the Southwest 
—the unenthusiastic beginning of a trip 
of which every moment was full of in- 
terest and which left a keen desire to do 
it over again with more time available. 
This Southwest is literally the oldest, 
as well as the newest and least known, 
part of the United States. Arizona and 
New Mexico were the two last states 
admitted to the Union, but this terri- 
tory was settled by Spanish adventurers 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 


By GERTRUDE FosTER BROWN 
Water colors reproduced by courtesy of the artist, Charles A. Rici 
Sketches by Ray Brown 





One of the Gift Dancers at the pueblo of 
Tesuque. The Gift Dance comes before the 


planting of the crops and is an invocation to 
the gods of bounteous harvests 





New England. There are still thousands 
of square miles almost uninhabited, yet 
here are ruins of communities where 
thousands of people dwelt which had al- 
ready been deserted for centuries when 
they were first seen by white men. The 
two states contain many of the greatest 
natural wonders of the world. Besides 
the Grand Canyon, there are enormous 
petrified forests, the Painted Desert, the 
Enchanted Mesa, Rainbow Bridge, the 
greatest natural arch in the world, 
which was not discovered until 1909, 
and Carlsbad Cavern, the largest 
underground cave in the world, whose 
wonders have never been completely 
explored. 

The country is a fascinating one of 
limitless distances and a variety of pano 
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ramas—of desert seen against a back- 
ground of snowclad mountains, of can- 
yons sometimes steep and rocky, others 
fertile and cultivated, of mesas and 
weird formations carved by titanic hands. 
Water has played with earth on a gigan- 
tic scale. It has cut through rock, ex- 
posing enormous strata of marvelous 
rainbow hues. It has left earth and rock 
in immense fantastic shapes of indescrib- 
able form and color. 


N its quieter spots one is reminded of 

Spain. Similar erosions there have 

left the same stark majestic colorful 
landscape, but Spain has not the fantastic 
grandeur of New Mexico. Some people 
dislike the barrenness of rock and sand 
and empty river beds, a country where, 
as one woman put it, “You can see so 
far and see so little; and see so many 
rivers and so little water.” To others 
it has a beauty beyond description and 
its sudden contrasts are alluring. 

For example, in the heart of the desert 
we were amazed to find a sign “trout 
fishing.” Sure enough, near by there 
was a canyon with a stream of bright 
sparkling water full of trout. This 
stream, we learned, disap: 
pears underground five 
times before it is obliter- 
ated by the desert and the 
last time it reappears it is 
so laden with alkaline 
water that neither man 
nor beast can use it. 

Distances are so enor- 
mous and the country so 
rough, one wonders how 
it could have been known 
at all before the days of 
roads and motor cars. 
Yet Spanish adventurers 
explored it in the six- 
teenth century and Span- 
ish priests built missions 
in New Mexico a century 
earlier than in California. 
Today good roads make 
travel easy and motor 
tours may be taken either 
in one’s own car or by 
comfortable motor bus, 
and the marvelous natural 
wonders, the ancient ruins 
and the pueblos of living 
Indians can be visited in 
comfort. 

It is curious how little 
we Americans know about 
the original Americans 
and how few of us have 
ever come in contact with 


them. In this Southwest 
are some ten thousand 
Indians living in their 


own villages very much as 
they have lived for cen- 
turies. Although white 


men are close neighbors, 
so far white civilization 
has had little effect on 








them. These are not the nomad- 
ic, marauding Indians of border 
warfare, but peaceful tribes who 
suffered much as did the whites 
from savage bands. They raise 
alfalfa and grain, horses and cat- 
tle. The men work in the fields 
and the women care for the 
homes and children, weave rugs 
or make pottery. Although they 
are not well-to-do, they are inde- 
pendent and self-respecting. They 
ride into the white man’s town 
on their own horses and some- 
times even in a motor car. 

These pueblos have their own 
government, although under the 
direction of the United States. 
Nominally Catholics, the children go to 
Government schools, but so far they have 
adopted few of the white man’s customs 
and little of his viewpoint. 

Santa Fé is the natural center for the 
traveler who wants to make the most 
of his time. Settled by the Spaniards, 
it has long been the seat of government. 
Its picturesque government palace, now 
a museum, forms one side of the plaza. 
Like most buildings in the Southwest, 





The remarkable prehistoric ruins in the canyon of El Rito de los Frijoles. 
The communal dwellings are‘hollowed from the base of the cliffs and 
‘are darkened with the smoke of fires dead a thousand years 






In Indian woman at the pueblo of Santa Clara 


displays her pots and baskets 


both old and new, it is built of adobe 
brick, one story high, with great timbers 
coming through the wall under the roof. 
These walls are nearly five feet thick. 
There is little modern in the town except 
gasoline stations. No railroad disturbs 
its quiet except a narrow-gauge branch 
of the Denver and Rio Grande. Its 
Old World charm, the picturesque coun- 
try round about and its climate have 
attracted a colony of artists who have 
built bungalows on the 
hillsides. Its shops spe- 
cialize in Spanish and 
Mexican antiques. 


ROM Santa Fé one 

can motor to either 

ancient ruins or 
living communities. 
The pueblos of the Te- 
suque and Santa Clara 
Indians are clean, orderly 
Indian villages, whose 
adobe houses are one story 
high with another story of 
houses on their roofs, set 
back with terraces where 
the Indians promenade 
and take their leisure, a 
style of architecture un- 
changed for _ centuries. 
The plazas around which 
these houses are built are 
bare and swept clean. Lit- 
tle girls with baby brother 
or sister strapped in a 
blanket to their backs, 
play around with little 
regard for their burdens. 
Babies and children in 
general are very popular, 
but their care is left to the 
young and very old, so 
men too old for hard work 
are frequently seen with 
babies strapped to their 
backs. The children have 
round, chubby faces and 
look well nourished. With 
a white person they rarely 
break into a smile, and 
their eyes are stolid and 
expressionless. But once 
let the white visitors van- 
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ish and their merriment proves that 
childish gaiety is the same here as with 
white children. 


EOPLE who know the Indians best 

say they are very fond of jokes and 

when they are alone together they 
tell each other stories and rock with 
gales of laughter, but with white men 
they appear stolid and glum. 

Trachoma is very prevalent among 
Indian children, but it is being treated 
by the Government. We saw Govern- 
ment nurses in the pueblos driving their 
own cars. They hold clinics and are 
usually welcomed by the Indian mothers. 

The water supply of these villages is 
usually from the river at considerable 
distance from the pueblos, which have 
been built far enough away to avoid the 
inevitable flood. In many cases Uncle 
Sam has brought in water by drilling 
wells. While the more progressive In- 
dians value the convenience, others still 
prefer to pack their water in on burros 
in skin sacks as they have done for cen- 
turies, and sometimes the wells have 
even been destroyed. An Indian gov- 
ernor and tribal council still hold au- 
thority which the Government interferes 
with as little as possible. 

In the Kivas—circular rooms, usually 
underground, with no openings except at 
the top—the men of the tribe gather for 
their secret religious rites. These Kivas 
are entered from above and down a lad- 
der with one long and one shorter pole, 
denoting the male and the female, which 
gives the only access. Women are not 
permitted to enter here and it is a rash 
white man who attempts to go into the 
Kiva. Here are altars to their own gods 
and here they hold their ceremonials. 
Worship of their tribal gods does not 
prevent them from being Catholics and 
accepting the protection of the church, 
although with res- 
ervations. During 
an unusually high 
flood a few years 
ago the pueblo of 
the Domingo In- 
dians was seriously 
threatened with 
destruction. The 
priest urged them 
to try to save the 
church, but the In- 
dians refused, say- 
ing: “He is your 
God. If he is as 
powerful as you 
say, let him save 
the church.” 


HERE ap- 
peared to be 
trouble in 
this pueblo the 
morning we visited 
it, The drums 
were beating omi- 
wously and an In- 


A mesa in the Southwest. 





The medicine man of T esuque—an old friend 
of Kit Carson, the famous Indian scout 


dian voice could be heard exhorting, 
inciting, menacing. Hurrying braves 
were moving, some toward the Kiva, 
some to the church. On the roof of the 
church an Indian was pealing a bell 
with a stone in each hand. Crouched 
on the roof were other blanketed figures. 
The church was a simple adobe struc- 
ture. Planted against the blank white 
walls on either side of the open door 
were other motionless figures wrapped 
in blankets. Over their heads on each 
side of the entrance were rudely painted 
figures of galloping horses. No one 
knows what they symbolize to the In- 
dians. The church authorities, we were 
told, do not like them and over and 
over again had whitewashed the pictures 
and painted them out. But the next 
morning the horses would be there again, 
brilliant against the whitewashed walls, 
painted by the Indians. We never found 
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The Indian dwellings on top of this island of rock have 
looked down on a thousand years of history in the making 
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out what the disturbance was in the 
pueblo, but this particular tribe is often 
unruly. 

Indian religion is deep-seated. It has 
much in common with ours. The Indians 
believe in the Great Spirit and in im- 
mortality, or at least that life is indes- 
tructible and that death simply changes 
its form, so it is easy for them to add 
Catholicism with all its symbolism to 
their own religion; but they adapt it to 
their own way of thinking. Their gods 
are derived from Nature—the sun, 
forked lightning, rain—especially rain, 
on which their very existence has de- 
pended for ages. Their religion is full 
of earth myths and is richly symbolical. 
The Thunder Bird, the snake, are mes- 
sengers of their gods. Their devotional 
ceremonies are connected with the great 
forces of life—puberty, seed time, har- 
vest. Their dances have come down 
through centuries and most of them have 
religious significance. 


E happened into the pueblo 

of the Tesuque on the day 

of the Gift Dance. It 
comes before planting the crops and 
is an invocation to the gods of bounte- 
ous harvests. Since early morning the 
dance had been going on, with no pause 
for food or drink. The procession was 
made up of the strong young men of the 
pueblo. The faces of the dancers were 
painted gaily but their expressions were 
solemn and their eyes downcast. The 
nude bodies were painted white and 
draped with green pine boughs. Their 
short, white buckskin kilts were held 
with belts of small sleigh bells from 
which skins and tails of fox hung down 
behind. Bells were also on their ankles 
above their white moccasins. The painted 
gourds carried in the hands, the jingling 
bells and the beat of the drum never 
varied all day long. 
They danced in 
front of each house 
in turn and were 
given gifts of food 
which were taken 
to a large meeting 
place for the eve- 
ning’s feast. The 
picturesque scene 
was accentuated by 
the brilliant blan- 
keted figures of the 
women and old 
men on the terraces 
and roofs of the 
houses. 

Tact and con- 
sideration in deal- 
ing with the In- 
dians are necessary, 
if one wants to be 
friends with them. 
The girl couriers of 
the Harvey Travel 
Company, which 
(Cont. on p. 40) 
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Connecticut College for Women. 





It is in New London, overlooking the Thames River. 


Despite its youth, vines already mantle it 


A Home Expert Heads a College 


As a Leading Home Economist, Dr. Katharine Blunt, New President of 
Connecticut College for Women, Believes in Educating Women 


to Take Their Place as Wives as Well as Wage Earners 


R. KATHARINE BLUNT, 
who has just been inaugu- 
rated as president of Connec- 
ticut College for Women at 
New London—the first wo- 

man to hold such an office in the state, 
is probably the only woman in America 
who can point back from so high a post 
to a mere local club program as the 
point from which her professional career 
took its rise. But it was there, she tells 
you, that quite by accident she stumbled 
on an interest which since then has led 
her on through institute, college and 
university, as instructor, associate pro- 
fessor, professor, chairman of her de- 
partment, and finally college president. 
Like the majority of young women 
who graduated from college thirty years 
ago, Miss Blunt went back home to 
Illinois from Vassar with her cum laude 
under her arm but with no immediate 
plans for her future. She had enjoyed 
the luxury of a higher education, but 
that done, her place was in the home, 
her father’s home, until she should get 
one of her own. But, also like the ma- 


By SARAH Norris 


jority of young women who had a taste 
of what she calls ‘‘the entrancing adven- 
ture of learning to use your mind,” she 






Margaret 
Judson 


Dr. Katharine Blunt 


After four years of stiff 
college work, the easier role of the 
adorning daughter was a let-down. So, 
looking about for some channel for her 
pent-up energies, she did a little volun- 
teer social service, and now and then 
went to the woman’s club, where the 
more serious minded women of the town 
had set out in pursuit of general culture. 

Katharine Blunt’s club seized upon 
her and assigned to her the task of mak- 
ing up the year’s program. She handed 
back to them an outline of study that 
had a strong bent toward the practical, 
some of those intimate problems which 
every housekeeping member was facing 
and which had just begun to catch the 
attention of the scientists. Even the term 
Home Economics had not yet been in- 
vented. It was all Art, the Art of 
Home-making, the Art of Cooking, the 
Art of Bringing up Children. 

But in digging out her material, the 
restless young college graduate stumbled 
on books that talked of food analysis, 
scientific feeding, biological chemistry; 

(Continued on page 36) 


was restless. 








The Senate Rejects the President's Nominee for the Supreme Court. 


CLASHES ON CAPITOL HILL 
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The 


Naval Treaty Is Shadowed by Big Navy Bills, While the Tariff Is 


Stuck on the Rocks of Disagreement 


May 15, 1930 
CRIB from a harried journalistic 
friend a phrase describing the cu- 
mulative effect of the past thirty 
days in Washington: “‘Gosh, wotta 
month!” 

It has been a month so filled with 
unlucky breaks against the Administra- 
tion that one thinks it must take several 
week-ends of silent communion with the 
beauties of Nature and the fishes of the 
Rapidan “before which all men are 
equal” to restore the characteristic 
Hoover optimism. 

The President tells the United States 
Chamber of Commerce that the worst 
of the industrial depression is over, and 
the stock market slumps sharply the next 
day. Public enthusiasm over the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty wilts before the 
Britten bill for new construction costing 
$936,995,000 and the annual naval sup- 
ply bill authorizing an outlay of 
$379,000,000 during 1931. Senate Dem- 
ocrats announce that they will stick to 
their guns all summer if necessary to 
prevent the tariff bill from carrying on 
the present Administrative flexible tariff 
system for which the House has twice 
voted and on which the President insists. 
Unkind critics call attention to the fact 
that the end of the sixty-day period 
which Mr. Hoover said would mark the 
end of the serious industrial depression 
has come and gone, and Department of 
Labor figures still indicate no speeding- 
up of industry. And the Senate rejects 
Judge Parker for the Supreme Court. 

This was the hardest blow yet to 
Hoover prestige. Only the Inner Cir- 
cle knows how the White House machin- 
ery was strained at every joint to insure 
Senate approval of the Parker nomina- 
tion, and its members still think that 
Parker would have been confirmed if 
there had not been that steady succession 
of breaks against him. But those who 
with Norris and Borah stood at Arma- 
geddon and battled on the issue of 
“human against property rights,” regard 
his rejection as a great victory for labor 
and social justice. 

In the first place, Judge Parker’s 
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name was not known outside of his ju- 
dicial district, and this strengthened the 
argument that the appointment was po- 
litical. Add to this the fatal letter from 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Joseph 
Dixon to Mr. Newton, the President’s 
secretary, stating that “the naming of 
Judge Parker to the Supreme Court 
would be a major political stroke,’ and 
you have something almost as potent as 
the much-discussed Red Jacket decision 
in alienating votes. That letter, of 
course, was never intended to get past 
Mr. Newton’s desk. There is still spec- 
ulation as to who was responsible for 
sending it with the file of letters of en- 
dorsement up to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. One realizes how the thing 
happened ; someone looking over the let- 
ters noted the Dixon communication as 
“Just another boost for Parker’ and up 
it went to the Hill, with devastating 
effect. The letter never reached the 
President, but it had the effect of turn- 
ing several votes which would have come 
from the Democratic ranks because 
Judge Parker is a Southerner and holds 
the traditional views of that section on 
the Negro question. 


Formidable Opponents 
\ NY man who has Senators Norris 


and Borah leading the oratorical 
fireworks against him starts with 
a handicap. For these two above any 
others in the Senate put the fire 
and emotion of the crusader for human 
welfare into any cause to which they are 
committed. Senator Borah, it is said, 
got some of his facts twisted in discuss- 
ing the famous “yellow dog” injunction 
and the Supreme Court precedents for 
the Parker decision. But he is at his 
best when talking of human rights and 
such fundamentals, and the senators, be- 
ing human, would rather listen to him 
in full blast than to puzzle out the intri- 
cacies of the Hitchman and Tri-City 
Supreme Court decisions. 
It was another break against Judge 
Parker that his defense was led by Sen- 
ator Overman of North Carolina and 





Senator Fess of Ohio. Able men, these 
two, but to be frank about it, their abili- 
ties are not in the forensic field. From 
the moment when Senator Overman sol- 
emnly announced “Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a letter and ask that it be 
read” and the reading clerk intoned “My 
dear Senator Overman: We hold your 
mortgage,” as the flustered Senator 
called out “Oh no, that’s not the right 
letter,” it seemed to onlookers that the 
cards were stacked against Judge Parker. 
Senator Fess spent forty-five minutes dis- 
cussing the very minor point of the 
nominee’s age. 


The Deciding Vote 


HE last unlucky break came just 

before the scheduled hour for 

the vote, when Senator Watson. 
shuffling the notes in his pocket and 
clearing his throat for a final marshal- 
ing of all the arguments for confirma- 
tion, was informed that so much time 
had been consumed by the greeting to 
Senator Reed, home from the naval 
conference, that the remaining minutes 
belonged to the opposition, and Borah 
closed his case with a gorgeous speech. 
Who can say that the one vote which 
would have thrown the deciding vote to 
the Vice-President and saved the day for 
the Administration might not have been 
secured if Watson instead of Borah had 
had the last word? 

The opposition of organized labor and 
the Progressives was of course the de- 
ciding factor in the final vote. The 
assumption was that Judge Parker, in 
following a Supreme Court decision 
when he upheld the injunction in the 
Red Jacket case, was favoring the ob- 
noxious “yellow dog” contract. What a 
different situation we might have seen if 
he had, in handing down his decision, 
said in effect “I am sorry but I must 
follow the Supreme Court on this 
point’! The real issue before the Sen- 
ate was—must a judge, under the pres- 
ent legal system, conform with the prec- 
edent of Supreme Court decisions, or 
should a man of wisdom and courage 
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recognize that changing social conditions 
and economic growth should be reflected 
in the law as interpreted over a period 
of time? Whether or not the assump- 
tion of Judge Parker’s support of a rec- 
ognized injustice to labor was correct, 
the interesting thing was that the Senate 
showed itself so tremendously concerned 
over a matter which time and again has 
failed to emerge from the legislative 
hopper—a remedy for the abuse of the 
injunction in. labor disputes. 





The “Yellow Dog” Contract 


S Senator Borah pointed out, not 
A one senator arose to defend the 

“vellow dog” contract involved 
in the Parker decision which cost him 
the Supreme Court justiceship. There 
is already talk of early action on the 
amended Shipstead bill, recently report- 
ed favorably by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, to restrict 
sharply the injunction power of judges 
and to void the “yellow dog” contract as 
illegal. If this becomes a law in the 
near future, Judge Parker may not have 
been sacrificed in vain. We have heard 
anent the Parker case, the best discussion 
staged by the Senate in many years. Per- 
haps, as one Republican leader suggested, 
the Judge was defeated as a gesture of 
opposition to the Administration. But 
since the Judge, justly or not, was rep- 
resented as an opponent of organized 
labor and an advocate of property rights 
first, the vote was tremendously signifi- 
cant in showing the growing liberalism 
of the Senate. The final vote was not 
along purely partisan lines. Seventeen 





From an old print. 


Republicans voted against confirmation, 
ten Democrats voted for it. 

As I write this, headlines proclaim 
“Wet Issue is Raised as Senate Receives 
Roberts Nomination.” It is being said 
that Roberts, despite his splendid work 
in the oil cases, is more conservative than 
Judge Parker, and everything he ever 
said or is reported to have said, ever 
wrote or thought of writing, is being 
scrutinized to see whether he has at any 
time expressed an opinion on anything. 

At last we know what naval parity is. 
Secretary of State Stimson, the first wit- 
ness called by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in its hearings on the 
London naval treaty, brushed aside dis- 
cussion of British naval bases and Amer- 
ican geographical isolation and declared 
that ‘‘parity means equal naval strength 
between the two fleets,” and senators 
who thought it was something vastly 
more complicated than that were taken 
aback. 

Among the jubilant clamorings of the 
Britten-Hale parity-at-all-costs school of 
thought echoes hollowly the statement of 
Senator Borah on the eve of the London 
conference: “Oh parity, what crimes are 
to be committed in thy name!” Here is 
Representative Fred Britten of Illinois 
with a bill appropriating $936,995,000 
for warship construction during the next 
ten years, and the assurance that “every 
figure and every dollar in that bill was 
received from the Secretary of the 
Navy”; here is the annual Naval Estab- 
lishment bill authorizing an outlay of 
$377,036,000 for naval building in 
1931; and here is Senator Reed of the 
American delegation at London recom- 
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mending a seven-year building program 
costing about $100,000,000 a year. Rep- 
resentative French of Iowa, member of 
the Naval Appropriations Subcommittee, 
expresses the views of many colleagues 
when he says “it is indefensible that 
upon ratification of the naval treaty our 
annual expenditures should rise from 
about $50,000,000 a year to $125,000,- 
000 a year.” As Senator Reed pointed 
out, there will be large savings from the 
agreement not to replace battleships as 
they become obsolete, and nobody knows 
what sums we might spend if there is 
nothing to take the place of the Wash- 
ington conference treaty when it expires 
in 1932. But no arguments can make 
$100,000,000 a year any less staggering. 


Placating the ddmirals 


HERE is perhaps a bit of clever 

I political strategy in the emphasis 

being laid on all the grand new 
cruisers which the treaty will make avail- 
able for the admirals. Some senators are 
bitterly disappointed that the conference 
opens the way to limitation in the future, 
but not to reduction in the present; but 
they feel that it was a step in the right 
direction, and they are prepared to take 
half a loaf. It is the Big Navy men 
like Senator Hale who are dangerous. 
Show them that for the next few years 
the navy is going to be bigger and better 
than ever, and they may vote for ratifi- 
cation. 

The Senate has always a peculiar in- 
sensitiveness to foreign opinion of Ameri- 
ica. A noted British weekly recently 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Early days in Washington. The present Capitol, in embryo form, as seen from what the artist describes as the “President's house.” 
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(urrent Events 


IVIL war in China, revolu- 

tion in India, prison riots in 

Ohio and an appalling Iynch- 

ing in Texas—thus does the 

note of violence trail through 
the headlines of the month. Construc- 
tive developments are the agreement of 
France and Italy to seek a compromise 
on the unsolved problem of Italy’s de- 
mand for parity with the French fleet 
and the first official meeting of the new 
international bank for reparations settle- 
ments under the Young Plan. 


Gandhi in Custody 
M “ase been GANDHI has at 





last been taken into custody by 

the British. In India the Gov- 
ernment has the right to hold under 
“personal restraint anyone against whom 
there may not be sufficient grounds for 
institution of judicial proceedings.” 
This is an old law with the dust of 
more than a hundred years upon it, but 
it is being used by the British as the 
medium for pulling themselves out of 
an exceedingly embarrassing situation. 
Mrs. Gandhi, with her husband and son 
both in jail, is still “carrying on” in the 
campaign of civil disobedience against 
the British. Abbas Tyabji, chosen by 
Gandhi as his successor, has been jailed, 
and Mme. Sarajini Naidu, who visited 
this country last year, is leader in 
Gandhi’s place. 

That the revolt had grown to seri- 
ous dimensions is denoted by the arrest 
of Gandhi. The British announced 
officially that there had been mutiny 
threatened near Peshawar, that Hindu 
troops had refused to fire on a Hindu 
mob. The section along the Afghan 
border, however, has been disturbed for 
some time owing to the difficulties in 
Afghanistan. More significant are the 
riots in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Delhi and Sholapur. The 
arrest of Gandhi, however, did not bring 
as serious a reaction in India as had 
been expected. Although news from 
India is being censored, the British seem 
to have control of the situation. 

Gandhi had been under arrest only a 
couple of days when the British Viceroy 
announced that the Government would 
proceed with its aim of providing do- 
minion status for India. A round-table 
conference on Indian affairs, it is an- 
nounced, will be held in London, and the 
date is set for October 20. There will be 
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The British lion wonders who loves him 


invited to this conference representatives 
of the British-ruled provinces, of the 
native states and of the Crown. What 
effect this move on the part of the 
British Government will have on the 
extreme nationalists remains to be seen. 
Also, will the non-cooperative policy of 
the Indians make any such conference 
ineffective ? 


Great Britain and Egypt 


EGOTIATIONS between Great 
N Britain and Egypt, which have 

been under way for some months, 
looking toward giving greater inde- 
pendence to the people who today in- 
habit the land of the Pharaohs, have 
broken down again. This time the 
situation is more serious because Arthur 
Henderson has been more understand- 
ing and conciliatory than other repre- 
sentatives of the British Government 
who have worked on Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. 

Last year Lord Lloyd was removed 
by the Foreign Office and Sir Perry 
Lorraine was put in his place as High 
Commissioner. This change was wel- 
comed by the liberal group in Great 
Britain. At the same time others 
warned that the Egyptians would inter- 
pret it as a sign of weakness on the 
part of the British. 

The Suez Canal is, of course, of vital 
interest to the Empire, and concern over 
its protection has clashed for years with 
the independence movement in Egypt. 
For several months now the representa- 
tives of the two nations have been 
negotiating a new treaty. Questions 
concerning the protection of the canal 
were supposed to have been ironed out 
and questions relating to the inde- 
pendence of the Egyptian Government 
fairly arrived at. It was the Egyptian 
demand for a share in the control of the 
Sudan that is reported to have brought 
about the present impasse. 


After the Naval Conference 


HE center of the stage for 

America’s activities in  connec- 

tion with the Naval Conference 
switched this month from London to 
Washington. Arrangements were made 
for Secretary Stimson to appear before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
give the first statement on behalf of the 
delegation. Senator Hale at first threat- 
ened to take the initial steps and to hold 
a hearing before the Naval Committee 
of the Senate, but the matters were 
patched up and he agreed to wait until 
the Foreign Relations Committee got 
under way before beginning his ques- 
tions. 

In the meantime France and _ Italy 
have agreed to try to reach a compro- 
mise in the matter of the Italian demand 
for parity with France. M. Briand did 
not let much grass grow under his feet 
after the adjournment of the London 
Conference, but took advantage of the 
meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations in Geneva to get M. Grandi 
and Arthur Henderson together for a 
triangular conversation concerning the 
European problem left unsolved at Lon- 
don. 


Trade Conditions 


RADE conditions are on the up- 
grade, according to Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Schwab and others who are 
qualified to speak authoritatively on 
business conditions in the United States. 
In addressing the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover said: “I am con- 
vinced that we have now passed the 
worst and with continued unity of effort 
we shall rapidly recover. The 
whole range of our experience from 
this boom and slump should be placed 
under accurate examination with a view 
to broad determination of what can be 
done to achieve greater stability for the 
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future. If such an exhaustive examina- 
tion meets with general approval, I shall, 
when the situation clears a little, move 
to organize a body representative of 
business, economics, labor and agricul- 
ture to undertake it.” “Passing the 
worst” does not, unfortunately, seem to 
mean any great gain in employment— 
estimates of the number unemployed 
still run very high. 

From time to time laws have been 
advocated for the amelioration of con- 
ditions in time of stress such as a Fed- 
eral employment-stabilization board, a 
national employment agency, enlarging 
the duties of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and similar suggestions, but 
each time as conditions grow better 
future difficulties are forgotten. In 
1921 President Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was chairman of 
President Harding’s Unemployment 
Commission. In 1926 the Couzens 
Committee on Employment and Labor 
held extended hearings and accumulated 
a vast amount of data. During the past 
six months more experience has been 
dearly bought. It is now a question 
whether American business is far- 
sighted enough to insure against further 
spells of depression and unemployment 
by working out adequate preventive 
measures. 


Russia Here and Abroad 


HE police commissioner of New 
York, Grover A. Whalen, is the 
latest to come forward with 
charges against the Soviet Government 
for stirring up trouble in America. He 
names the Amtorg Company, the com- 
mercial agency which carries on trade 
for the U. S. S. R. with interests in the 
United States, as being implicated in 
Communist propaganda. At a hearing 
before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of Congress, he de- 
clined to give the source of his informa- 
tion. Amtorg officials maintain that the 
documents given out by the Commis- 
sioner as proof are another case of 
forgery similar to that used in London 
to force the downfall of the first Labor 
Government. 
Further news from Russia deals with 
a dramatic achievement under the Five- 
Year Plan for the development of Rus- 
sia. A great stretch of railroad, 1,700 
miles long, connecting Alma Ata and 
Novosibirsk in Turkestan, has been fin- 
ished in one year less time than had 
been anticipated. It was built without 
foreign financial assistance at a cost of 
$100,000,000. Directing the work was 
William Shatoff, formerly a labor agi- 
tator from Chicago. This will open up 
a large area inhabited by Turcomen, 
Uzbeks, Kasaks and other pageant 
groups familiar to those who are story 
book followers of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane. Grain from Siberia now 
can be shipped to south central Russia, 


leaving that part of the country free 
for the raising of cotton. 


War in China Again 
UMOR has been current for 


some months that the forces op- 

posed to the leaders of the Na- 
tionalist Government in China were 
consolidating their hosts and that trouble 
was likely to arise at any time. And 
sO war again unhappily grips China. 
The combined forces of General Yen 
Hsi-shan and Marshal Feng Yuhsiang 
are driving south in an attack against 
the forces of the Nanking Government 
on a battlefront reported to be 170 miles 
long. A railroad running east and west 
is the immediate prize being fought for. 

As in conflicts of all kinds, there are 
two sides to the question. The opposi- 
tion to Chiang Kai-shek, Nationalist 
leader, is that he is making the National- 
ist Government a family affair and plac- 
ing his relatives in the important posi- 
tions; that this intimate group is using its 
power to consolidate its position and the 
idealism of the revolution is being sac- 
rificed. It is reported that Yen and 
Feng made a proposal to Chiang—and 
in writing, teo—calling upon him to 
resign. In order to show their good 
faith they offered to withdraw from the 
arena of conflict if he acceded to their 
demands. 

On the other hand, it is charged that 
Yen Hsi-shan is making an effort to 
create a separate state out of northern 
China again, with Peking for its cap- 
ital. Peking was formerly the capital 
of a separate state, but a short time ago, 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
northern and southern China merged, 


with Nanking as the capital. Thus, 
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Modern feminine clothes are noisy 


it is pointed out, Yen is following in 
the disrupting footsteps of other war 
lords, inflated with personal ambition, 
who have through the past centuries 
dominated China and brought her to her 
present distressing state. One of the 
signs of the success of the Nationalist 
movement has been that the number of 
regional rulers has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

It is reported that Marshal Feng 
heads an army of 150,000. Before as- 
suming his present position as an an- 
tagonist, he was President Chiang’s war 
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minister. With war in the north, the 
problem of order is complicated by the 
rising tide of banditry in the south and 
famine over large areas of the interior. 


Very Briefly 
NOTHER peg has been driven in 


the record of this century’s scien- 

tific accomplishments. A two-way 
telephone service on a train while in 
motion has been successfully demonstrat- 
ed by the Canadian National Railway. 
Sir Henry Thornton, head of the rail- 
way system, had the novel experience of 
talking to officials in Ontario and in 
Washington while he sped across the 
countryside. What next! 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, explorer and 
statesman, died in Norway May 13. A 
man of dauntless courage, as an explorer 
he won world fame. As a statesman of 
the new order, a great international 
citizen, he will go down through history 
for his understanding, sympathy and the 
aid given to humanity’s first efforts to 
emerge into international consciousness. 


The first official meeting of the board 
of directors of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements has recently taken 
place in Switzerland. Action on the 
trusteeship of the 1924 Dawes loan was 
its first official business. This is the 
bank that was provided for under the 
Young Plan for the further settlement 
of the reparations problems. 


Modern feminine clothes add to the 
general hubbub of this clanging, bang- 
ing, rattling life. They make life just 
twice as noisy as the thick, long dresses 
that grandmother wore, which absorbed 
4.7 units of sound as compared. with the 
present 2.2 units. A woman has to put 
her coat on before she even approaches 
grandmother as a silencer of the din 
about her. The racket made by dress 
was found while the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards was testing the sound- 
absorbing power of audiences. 


A striking illustration of what the re- 
cent increase in British taxation means 
to landowners is the announcement that 
the Earl of Montrose, owner of Ben 
Lomond, has offered this famous Scotch 
mountain for sale—AZay 17, 1930. 
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Showing how they photograph “high level” shots in the new set movie stage. In “The March of Time,” a row of dancers are being photo- 
graphed from a movable section of the floor, which shoots into the air, carrying the camera 


“Talkies” in the Making 


This Article Is Not Meant to Prove Anything. It Is a Keen 
Observer's Impressions of an Absorbing Phase of Cur- 
rent Life—the Process of Producing “Talkies” 


66 HERE is,” the dark young 
man was saying, ‘about 
twenty-five thousand dollars 
there.’ He waved an arm 
at the kaleidoscopic scene on 

the studio floor. Only the property 

man’s catalogue could describe in detail 
what was there. Only a colorist of the 

Dada school could convey an impression 

of it. It would have made a combina- 

tion of the New Orleans Mardi Gras, 

a sunset over Vesuvius, Broadway at 

night, and the Quat’z Arts Ball seem 

pale and repressed. It was supposed to 
be a fancy dress party on board the Zep- 
pelin in a picture to be called ““Madame 

Satan.” At the height of the festivities 

the Zeppelin was to break to bits, and 

somehow you hardly blamed it. 

There must have been two hundred 
people in the room. Great names rat- 
tled about. Cecil de Mille, bald, im- 
perturbable in shirt sleeves and plus 
fours, was everywhere. “Will all those 
assistant directors kindly stop directing 
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Kay Johnson as “Madame Satan” 





a moment?” was his formula for getting 
a scene really under way. His voice 
never rose above a conversational pitch, 
but a steam siren could not have pro- 
duced more instant effect. Once he mur- 
mured to the microphone, ‘‘Personally I 
think that orchestration’s terrible,” and 
in twe seconds about seven people were 
pounding on the soundproof door of the 
soundproof room in which he was sit- 
ting. 

Elsie Janis, in a camp chair, was en- 
gaged in that indefinable occupation 
known as “assisting with the produc- 
tion.” Roland Young strolled about, a 
smoking jacket over his evening clothes, 
a blue scarf arranged fichu fashion to 
keep yellow make-up off the immaculate 
white of his evening shirt. Between in- 
tervals of being filmed Reginald Denny 
dabbled in irony. Edgar Selwyn made 
a courtesy call. Theodore Kosloff spun 
and whirled in a Russian ballet version 
of the fox-trot. Stage and screen and 

ballet stars mocked at each other and at 
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the world, and on a packing case one 
beautiful girl in sequins said to another 
in ostrich plumes: ‘You know she’s my 
ideal. I mean you know she really is. 
| admire her tremendously, more than 
any one I know. No, I never met her; 
never tried to. You know, sort of want 
to keep my illusions.” 


LL the girls were beautiful, and 
A all of them looked exactly alike. 
The first part of that sentence is 
literally true, the second probably is not. 
But that was the effect they produced. 
The men were types—distinguished, 
aristocratic, sinister, fat, thin, coarse or 
handsome, broker or playboy, gambler 
or prince. The women were merely 
women, and beautiful. You differenti- 
ated them according to the clothes they 
wore—the girl in rabbit skins, the one 
all in black with a cat’s head and tail, 
the girl in the pheasant headdress, the 
duchess-looking person that sat bleakly 
on a step. Only the heroine was al- 
lowed personality, 
and there was some 
doubt as to how 
much of it even she 
owed to a_ superb 
and subtle gown. 
Over and above 
and around it all was 
the complex appa- 
ratus of a_ great 
sound studio—wires 
and cables and raft- 
ers, enormous lights, 
carpenter and cam- 
era men. Once the 
dark young man 


who knew every- 
thing leaped  sud- 
denly off a plat- 
form and ran 


down to support a 
heavy apparatus of 
glass and metal that 
was wobbling un- 
steadily on spider- 
thin legs. ‘About 
four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of cam- 
era nearly crashed 
then,” he explained. 

Money and power 
enough to overcome 
all limitations, pa- 
tience as endless as 
the resources — that 
was the impres- 
sion it all conveyed. 
If the camera man 
wanted to shoot a 
scene from a partic- 
ular angle and the platform wasn’t long 
enough, the director summoned carpen- 
ters who built out the platform. If the 
sound as played back (and this is one. of 
the most marvelous details in taking 
talkies) wasn’t right in volume, in 
rhythm, in spacing accent, climax, they 
took the scene over again. 


electricians call it “burning ’em up.” 


Four times that afternoon Kay John- 
son, masked and sinuous, turned from 
her téte-a-téte with Reginald Denny, 
threw up one beckoning arm, and called 
in her foreign English: “A moi, every- 
body. A ’eat wave is coming. Madame 
Satan ’as begun to burn.” Four times 
the crowd rushed forward with shouts 
of joy to surround her and swing her 
into their clamoring midst. Four times 
a record of that scene was played back, 
sounding out from amplifiers set above 
the heads of the crowd, sending back 
their own voices within five minutes of 
the time their shouts had died away. 
Each time there was some slight differ- 
ence which was important to the direct- 
ing ear. 

Movie directors are no longer ade- 
quate if they are only visually minded. 
They who for so long judged a picture 
by the way it affected their eyes must 
now be able to note fine points of dis- 
crimination by ear. Sound is not a 


theory in Hollywood but an accepted 








In film studio talk, when an extraordinary amount of light is being used for photography, 
} The phrase applies to the filming of this song in 
“Paramount on Parade’—by Jack Oakie and Zelma O'Neil 


fact. No one argues its pros and cons. 
No one except that master of pantomime, 
Charles Chaplin, sees any reason for 
making a silent movie. So fast, so com- 
plete, has the change been that anything 
without sound is definitely old-fashioned. 

The whole vocabulary of the cinema 
is full of strange phrases that came in 
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with the talkies. Some of them 
are scientific, some are slang. If you 
complain that a reproduced sound is not, 
after all, the same thing as the same 
sound heard with your own ears, you 
will be told, “Of course not. Talkies 
are, after all, only mono-aural.” And 
while you are clutching at scraps of 
Greek and Latin to help de-code that, 
you may hear one man say to another, 
“Hey, Bill, what was the matter with 
your Mississippi? It sounded rotten.” 
There is no use trying to figure that 
out. You might just as well ask out- 
right. 


HE answer is that each day, in 
order to make sure that no por- 
tions of the delicate recording ma- 
chinery have fallen to fighting during the 
night, some one stands up and recites 
rapidly: “One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. Ten, nine, eight, 
seven, six, five, four, three, two, one. 
Mississippi, Mississippi, Mississippi.” 
And then listens 
gravely while 
it is gravely played 
back. It seems that 
s’s have a habit of 
getting colds in the 
head, and this for- 
mula will discover 
any disturbance that 
needs to be correct- 
ed before the pro- 
ducing day begius. 
The producing 
day is only one part 
of Hollywood, and 
the part that the 
general _ public 
(which means visit 
ing Easterners and 


the few residents 
who deliver milk, 
preach sermons, 


keep banks or are 
otherwise 
nutside studios) does 
not see. It is not that 
they would not like 
to. The entire pop- 
ulation of the Uni- 
ted States, with a 
few queer exceptions 
thereby suspected of 
heresy and treason, 
wants to see the 
movies at work. And 
Los Angeles does its 
best to accommodate 
them. 

Anybody within 
the city limits, and 
some that aren’t, will offer to get you in 
to see the studios. But it is well to be- 
ware how you accept the offer. Circum- 
stances have put it in the class with the 
Spanish welcome: ‘““The house and all 
there is therein is yours.” No one is 
really expected to walk off with the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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In department stores, one special value of the 
part-time workers is that they come in fresh 
and eager, just as the regular workers are 








getting weary 





‘The Part-Time Job 


Half a Day’s Work Is Better Than None Sometimes. It Is Often Better 


Than Full Time When Home Tasks Must Be Done. 


What This 


Widening Field of Employment Offers to Women 


HQO can tell what the 

present census will reveal 

about the work’ of women? 

Limited studies seem to in- 

dicate that there is every rea- 
son to expect a marked increase in the 
proportion of married women at work. 
There are suggestions that part-time em- 
ployment, regarded in 120 as a sur- 
vival, none too popular, ‘rom war-time 
emergencies, has made considerable 
progress on an up hill path, and that the 
part-time mother is ceasing to be a star- 
tling phenomenon. 

There are practical values involved in 
part-time employment, and there are 
prejudices, deep-seated and emotional, 
against it. Employers are at once sen- 
timental and hard-boiled; it troubles 
some of them to have mothers of young 
children—or married women without 
children who “ought” to be mothers— 
working for them, and nearly all of 
them want to have their woman workers 
on hand at all times. Husbands are 
sensitive plants; except in cases of dire 
necessity they can seldom bear to have 
their domestic arrangements contrary to 
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the standards of their social group. 
Women are all sorts, inefficient to com- 
petent, courageous to frightened, and 
their circumstances are varied. Thus 
part-time employment is a complex de- 
velopment, influenced by necessity and 
desire, by personalities and by current 
customs. We lack statistical proof, but 
there are many echoes from the indus- 
trial world to indicate that part-time 
work for women, while still a fascinat- 
ing experiment with various possibilities 
of development, has ceased to be in any 
degree dubiously experimental. And, in- 
cidentally, the states give a left-handed 
recognition to part-time employment by 
limiting mothers’ pensions to those moth- 
ers who confine their outside work to 
part-time. 

The appeal of part-time employment 
to the employer is primarily an economi- 
cal one. Various employers questioned 
in New York City mention this feature. 
“T use two part-timers at three days 
each,” one woman employer reports, “in- 
stead of one full-timer at five and a half 


days. Thus I gain a half day of work 
a week.” This was in technical office 


work. An artist who does not have to 
pay close attention to the cost of things 
runs her home entirely with part-time 
assistance. She holds that she can get 
a higher class of worker and that such 
service is actually more economical. She 
uses part-time maids in the morning and 
a part-time superior governess with her 
children from three to seven in the after- 
noon. She pays them all by the hour 
and thinks that she saves on maids’ 
rooms enough to permit her paying high- 
er rates for superior workers. Also—a 
point that should appeal to many artists, 
writers and musicians—by this hour sys- 
tem she avoids having maids around 
while she is working and the children 
are in school. 

Another employer has used part-time 
stenographic service for years. He feels 
he can get practically as much work out 
of his part-time secretary as out of a 
full-time one. He mentions the immense 
amount of time wasted in offices, when 
there is often nothing to do but wait 
for the closing hour. Miss Gertrude 
Stein, head of the Vocational Service 
Agency, reports that employers want to 
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pay a half salary and get full return. 
She holds that they can get this if they 
are themselves good executives and know 
how to push the worker. Part-time em- 
ployment is not economical, she main- 
tains, unless the workers are busy all the 
time, at routine things; keeping them 
busy often requires greater efficiency on 
the part of the executive. 


“More for Less” 


OME workers grin as they report 
that part-time means part-time sal- 
ary, not part-time effort. The 

“more for less” appeal is also empha- 
sized by Mrs. Amy Hobart at the Bu- 
reau of Part-Time Work. Mrs. Ho- 
bart has in her years of contact work 
with employers grown convinced that 
the economic advantages of employing 
part-timers can be demonstrated and that 
while this work is slow it is definitely 
advancing. Men, she declares, are the 
conservative sex, so that it takes time 
to persuade them to any change. When 
she visits an employer for the first time 
he receives her skeptically, but after a 
little meditation he quite commonly calls 
the Bureau to say he would like to try 
out the new system. In spite of the ap- 
peal of economy, the employer has to 
overcome the emotional preference for 
a poorer worker whom he can call on at 
any moment. It is well known that 
many employers cannot think without 
their secretaries in the room, to give 
them encouragement; obviously such as 
these, still bound by a necessity to seek 
mother-substitutes, will not take kindly 
to the part-time worker, however efh- 
cient. 

We used to hear that women had to 
be more efficient than men if they were 
to get the same returns in business. This 
is still to a considerable degree true, but 
the statement is now being transferred 
to the part-time worker. . We hear that 























she has to be better than her full-time 
sister. 

Mrs. Hobart emphasizes the impor- 
tance of skill in the part-time worker. 
This sort of employment is not for the 
beginner. The employer does not want 
to take the time to train a part-timer. 
He wants someone who can sit down 
and go to work immediately. Especially 
in office work, one of the best fields of 
development for the part-timer, does it 
seem essential for the newcomer to fit 
promptly into the system. In the de- 
partment store, however, there is less 
insistence on training. The emphasis 
is rather on the personal qualities of the 
worker, on the ability and willingness 
to take hold of the job and see it 
through. The employment manager of 
one of New York’s largest stores finds 
that while previous working experience 
is not required from the angle of the 
store it is helpful to the part-timer, since 
this experience aids her in adjusting 
more quickly and makes her understand 





Emergencies don’t come singly. You have an 

emergency on the job and an emergency in 

the home, and what becomes of your part- 
time worker? 


the need of keeping herself in good phy- 
sical condition for her work. 

The major complaint to be advanced 
against the part-time worker is that so 
much of her interest is elsewhere. Often 
she is harassed by worries; perhaps her 
income is not sufficient although she can- 
not spare time to work longer hours. 
Sometimes the married woman, hecause 
of her home duties, does not have the 
pep the job demands; sometimes, too, 
she does not take her work seriously 
enough. All married women come 
under the ban with one employer, whose 
plaint is “they won’t take discipline!” 
On the other hand, as Miss Stein points 
out, there are mothers whose children 
make them so nervous that they need 
to escape to the comparative peaceful- 
ness of the job. 

The same outside interests which make 
the worker a part-timer tend also to 
make her more irregular. Emergencies 








will arise in the home which threaten 
the worker’s continuance on the job. 
For this reason one large department 
store prefers not to employ women with 
children. Here they regard the married 
woman without children as the steadiest 
type of part-time worker, more satisfac- 
tory than the single girls although these 
also have made good. One editor, who 
has done part-time work and also em- 
ployed part-timers, was eager to point 
out the disadvantages. ‘Emergencies 
don’t come singly,” she declared rue- 
fully. “You have an emergency on the 
job and an emergency in the home, and 
then your part-time worker in the home 
fails to appear!” 

On the whole, however, the verdict 
of employers who have actually tried the 
experiment seems to be much more favor- 
able than unfavorable. In-the depart- 
ment stores part-time work has become 
definitely established. They solve the 
trying lunch-hour problem, coming to 
work after an early lunch and staying on 
until the afternoon peak is passed. In 
some stores part-time workers are found 
in all selling departments and elsewhere 
for peak periods, as in cashiering. In 
one large store they even serve as sec- 
tion-managers, doing the contact work 
on the floor while the other managers 
are busy with administrative details back 
of the scenes. One employment direc- 
tor reports that department heads were 
skeptical at first, but that they have 
grown definitely enthusiastic about the 
uses of part-timers. 


Fresh on the Job 


NE special value is found in the 
fact that these part-time workers 
come in fresh and eager, just as 
the regular workers are growing weary; 
in many cases, too, they stay on after 
(Continued on page 43) 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES? 


Twelve Million People—an Alien Race Now under the Dominion 


of the United States—Are Demanding Their Freedom. 


We Grant It to Them? Here Are Both Sides of the Question 


By Joun B. Wuirrox 


Should 


1ssistant Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


HEN in 

1521 the 

S pani- 

ards 

came to 
the Philippines, they 
found there a vigor- 
ous race which had 
already reached a 
certain degree of 
civilization. At least, 
they understood the 
use of firearms! 
With the exception 
of a_ remarkable 
tribe of dwarflike 
Negroes, the race 
was predominantly 
Malay, the descend- 
ants of hardy ad- 
venturers come from 
Asia probablya 
thousand years ago. 


As the Spaniards 
found them, they 
were divided into 


tribes with a sort of 
feudal organization, 
and carried on a 
brisk trade with 
China, whose influ- 
ence is seen in the 
religion of idolatry 


and ancestor wor- 
ship practiced by the Filipinos. 
This remarkable agglomeration of 


7,000 islands, spread over a space 600 
miles wide and 1,200 miles long, was 
gradually brought under Spanish domi- 
nation after 1565, when the first per- 
manent settlement was made. The col- 
ony was a rich prize, for it brought 
the flourishing Oriental trade made fa- 
mous by the Spanish galleons. But it 
was difficult to hold. Civil strife was 
stirred up by the clergy, implacable 
enemy of the civil authorities. And one 
savage tribe, the Moros, untamed by 
civil authority, unconverted by the fri- 
ars, remained to maraud and depredate. 

The Spanish administration, backward 
and inefficient as it was, blind to native 
needs and hopes, remained until dis- 
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American dress has not followed as a result of American occupation, to judge by the 
voluminous skirts and sleeves of these typical Filipino girls 


lodged by Admiral Dewey. During the 
last sixty years of this régime, however, 
the natives made notable progress. It 
was during this period that Spanish pa- 
ternalism and clerical predominance be- 
came intolerable, and the independence 
movement, in 1872, was born. Secret 
freedom societies grew up, and by 1896 
a rebellion was staged which required 
25,000 Spanish soldiers to check, and 
then only when the native leader Agui- 
naldo agreed to leave the islands upon 
the payment of 800,000 pesos. This was 
the situation when the Spanish War 
broke out. The story is familiar to all. 
It culminated with Admiral Dewey’s 
capture of Manila and the cession of 
the Philippines to us for the sum of 
twenty million dollars. 


{In this war we 
had assured the Cu- 
bans their independ- 
ence. But the Fili- 
pinos, who were 
fighting against the 
same abuses as the 
Cubans, had re- 
ceived no such prom- 
ise, and little talk of 
Philippine independ- 
ence was heard 
when the Treaty oi 
Peace was signed. 
But the natives had 
not forgotten, and 
when the United 
States failed to reck- 
on with natural na- 
tive sentiment, a 
serious rebellion 
broke out under 
Aguinaldo in 1898, 
and could not be 
thoroughly checked 
until 190i, and then 
only after 120,000 
American troops had 
been sent to the is- 
lands. 

Meanwhile the 
American Govern- 
ment had been seek- 
ing to give the is- 
lands a suitable administration.  Presi- 
dent McKinley first sent two commis- 
sions, and then in 1901 appointed Mr. 
Taft as the first Governor-General. Mr. 
Taft laid the foundations for a govern- 
mental system, including an educational 
service, and made a survey of the natu- 
ral resources of the country. He was 
particularly interested in better roads, 
sanitation, and education. Under his 
administration complete governmental 
machinery was set up, including a native 
legislature, and in every department con- 
siderable use was made of native per- 
sonnel. Male suffrage was extend- 
ed to those who could read. While Mr. 
Taft accomplished remarkable results, 
his régime, particularly its latter part, 
has been severely criticized. It has been 
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said both of Mr. Tait and his 
four successors down to 1913, 
that they were guided too exclu- 
sively by the desire to achieve 
material prosperity for the islands 
through introducing American 
capital, and by promoting close 
economic relations. 


HE Democrats brought in 

a complete change of policy. 

Mr. Wilson, whose plat- 
form called for Philippine inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment could be established, ap- 
pointed as Governor-General Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison, who 
served for eight years. The lat- 
ter went very far indeed toward 
“filipinizing’ the government. 
He replaced many Americans by 
natives, and in every branch of 
the government put increased re- 
sponsibility upon Filipinos. While 
this régime stimulated local ef- 
fort and increased native respon- 
sibility, particularly in commerce 
and education, it’has been at- 
tacked for giving too many im- 
portant posts.to incapable, if not 
ignorant, natives. 

Reaction came with the return 
of the Republicans to power. The 
new Governor-General, Mr. 
Leonard Wood, reversed the 
policy of Mr. Harrison. He re- 
instated Americans in their posts, 
and took away from the natives a 
large part of the independent re- 
sponsibility they enjoyed. Much 
hostility was thereby aroused, and 
a petition was sent to President 
Coolidge protesting against al- 
leged illegal and arbitrary acts 
of General Wood. The Presi- 
dent, however, declared that the 
natives were not ready for self- 
government. 

Then came Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson. Departing from the 
“soldier-diplomat”’ policy of his 
predecessor, he inaugurated an 
“era of cooperation.” He and 
his successor, Mr. Dwight F. 
Davis, acting largely on the fa- 
mous “Thompson Report” pre- 
pared at the request of President 
Coolidge, have done much to re- 
store good feeling. Without re- 
turning to the extreme position 
of Governor Harrison, they have 
tried in every way to cooperate 
with the natives. 

The restored good feeling, 
however, has lately been endan- 
gered by the presence of a number 
of problems. 

_No solution of the Philippine ques- 
tion can be attempted without an 
understanding of certain important 
underlying problems. First there is the 
great sugar question. The Filipino, en- 
joying free access to the American mar- 





tive healthful bathing pool 


ket, has proved the most formidable com- 
petitor to United States sugar interests. 
Thus there has been a persistent move- 
ment, peculiarly powerful today, to re- 
strict the importation of Cuban sugar 
and other products of Philippine soil. 
A second problem concerns the status of 


Bwing Galloway 
In the old days this stream at Zamboanga, on Mindanao 


Island, was a filthy creek, a breeding place of tropical 
plagues. Sanitary reforms have changed it into an attrac- 
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Filipinos who have emigrated to 
America. Lately there has been 
considerable agitation against 
Filipinos in California, based 
partly on race prejudice and part- 
ly upon fear of economic competi- 
tion from Filipino labor. The 
situation is very delicate because 
at present we may not exclude 
citizens of a dependency of the 
United States. 

Certain important economic 
problems must be noted. The 
uncertainty caused by changing 
administrative policy, and by the 
agitation fox independence, has 
led to unstable economic condi- 
tions. Capital will not flow to 
a country whose commerce of 
$200,000,000 a year might be 
ruined, or nearly so, by inde- 
pendence and tariff autonomy. 
Fundamentally the islands are in 
a most advantageous position, 
with great natural resources, 
flourishing trade, splendid har- 
bors. It is said that enough rub- 
ber could be grown on the is- 
lands to supply every auto in the 
United States with four tires and 
a spare. But capital cannot be 
attracted to this project so long 
as our future tariff policy is un- 
known. Besides, the Filipino 
lacks business energy. Without 
the “Yankee” spirit the unlimited 
resources of the islands cannot 
be developed. 


NE delicate task is to pro- 

vide for the cooperation 

of the Filipino and the 
American, without the domina- 
tion of the former by the latter. 
Another economic problem: 
wages are relatively so low in the 
islands, and the possibilities of 
gain so great in the United States 
that there is extensive emigration 
to this country. This diminishes 
the labor supply in the islands. 

Social problems exist also. It 
is too early for the fruits of edu- 
cation to be generally felt. It is 
estimated that only 35 percent of 
the children of school age attend 
school today. The circulation of 
the daily mewspapers reached 
only 130,000 out of a population 
of 11,000,000 (1924). The peo- 
ple are widely scattered on is- 
lands, many of them heavily 
wooded, and communication is 
difficult. Three major languages 
are spoken, and separate com- 
munities show great divergence in 
religion, customs and dialects. 

It may be said that the case of the 
Philippines vs. the United States is 
now before the court. Two eminent 
Filipinos appeared for the plaintiff be- 
fore a Senate commission in January, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Tariff Trouble-Maker 


ERHAPS it is too much to hope that the new 

tariff bill will never become law, but the Jour- 

nal believes the best thing that could happen 
would be if it should be allowed to fall out of sight 
between the House and the Senate. Judging from the 
daily papers the majority opinion of the United States 
is emphatically opposed to the bill and the warning 
of its disastrous effects given by 1,028 leading Ameri- 
can economists was quickly followed by proof, if proof 
was needed. 

Canada, one of the best customers of the United 
States, in return for a large increase in tariff on the 
products she sells the United States, retaliated by an 
immediate increase on things she has been buying from 
us. Since we buy less than $500,000,000 worth of 
goods a year from her, and sell her goods amounting 
to $800,000,000, it can be seen who will suffer the 
more. 

Now the proposed federation of European countries 
in a union to handle tariffs and develop trade is taking 
tangible shape. Of course we are assured that no 
threat to the United States is intended. So we as- 
sure them when we increase the tariff on their indus- 
tries; but the fact remains that it is our new tariff 
bill which has brought this proposal into the immedi- 
ate foreground. 

It is the logical retort courteous. If we are going 
to tax European products coming into this country, 
why shouldn’t they tax the things we wish to scil 
them? The Swiss watch industry is threatened with 
ruin because of our tariff increase. Spanish green ol:ves 
and olive oil, Belgian lacemaking and French handwork 
—all industries with which we do not naturally com- 
pete—are disastrously affected by the new bill. Span- 
ish olives may be banished from our tables, but if 
California canned goods are going to be shut out from 
the markets of the world, the matter becomes more 
complicated. 

Other countries have been adopting American ideas 
and business methods rapidly these past few years. Our 
industries have been geared up so they produce more 
than we alone can consume. If we are to continue to 
prosper, the United States must have foreign markets. 
If we want Europe to pay her debts to us, we must 
not make it impossible for her to sell goods to us. We 
cannot shut ourselves inside a high tariff wall and 
continue to be prosperous. 

Our present tariff is too high, but both other coun- 
tries and we ourselves have become adjusted to it. 
Until revision downward, scientifically undertaken, can 
be made, it would better remain. If the new tariff 
becomes law, the cost of living will be higher for 
every one in the United States. Even more serious, 
nearly every country in Europe will feel an increased 
bitterness toward us. From their standpoint, we are 
taking more than our share of the wealth of the world, 
shutting ourselves behind a high wall with it, and 
ruining many of them in the process. 


How Much Should Campaigns Cost? 


ITH perfect poise, exhibiting remarkably well- 

kept records, Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick 

told the committee which studies campaign ex- 
penditures that she spent $252,572 in order to obtain 
her nomination to the Senate from Illinois. (There 
have since been rumors of sums contributed by others, 
but these need not be considered until they are clear 
certainties like the $252,572.) Now, there is a great 
deal of loose thinking about campaign expenditures, 
and a plentiful lack of standards. Obviously, a can- 
didate asking for votes must, in some way, make her 
claims known to the voters. And the expenses vary 
with the number to be reached. In Illinois there are 
nearly three million voters. Just one postcard, there- 
fore, sent to them, would cost $30,000. The money 
that Mrs. McCormick spent was her own money. She 
shows to a penny how she spent it: on the usual cam- 
paign costs of travel, speeches, circularization. If a 
candidate may not spend $250,000 of her money, with- 
out corruption, on her campaign, then how much may 
she spend? What is the test? 

But, it is urged, such an investment in publicity 
gives the rich candidate an advantage. Other things 
being equal, true. In this case other things were 
hardly equal, because Mrs. McCormick’s opponent 
was already in office. But grant it. The question 
then is, is there a better system? One state, Oregon, 
has experimented with telling the voters about the can- 
didates in a dignified, uniform way, limiting each to 
the same form. We haven’t watched the system in 
operation, but we suggest as worth consideration the 
idea that the state itself shall give voters the necessary 
uncolored information about all candidates, so that 
they will all be equal. 











— 
Undesirable Citizens? 


HEN Marie Averil Bland, Canadian war 

nurse who served nine months in France, re- 

cently applied for naturalization papers, she 
declared that although she wanted to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, under no circumstances would she bear 
arms in defense of the United States. 

“If someone threatened to kill you, would you let 
him?” asked Federal Judge William Bondy. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” Miss Bland replied. ‘What is your personal 
religion?” asked the Judge. “My religion,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘is living according to the ethics of Christ.” 

Judge Bondy denied Miss Bland’s application, fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 
Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian pacifist. Other judges 
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have decided likewise in the cases of Martha Jane Gra- 
ber, another nurse, who belongs to the Mennonites, 
a sect who are conscientious objectors; Mrs. Margaret 
Dorland Webb, a Quaker; Douglas C. Mackintosh, 
professor of Theology at Yale, who would be willing 
to bear arms in a war that he felt justified, but insist- 
ed on putting first allegiance to what he “took to be 
the will of God.” It is a very old question of conflict 
of loyalties. Miss Bland has appealed on the ground 
that in her decision the constitutional guaranty of re- 
ligious liberty is being violated. 

Wouldn’t it seem strange to a visitor from another 
world to see a so-called Christian nation excluding 
persons for maintaining literal Christian views? 


Studying the Nation’s Children 


T is a tremendous—and a tremendously promising 
—piece of work that is being carried on by the 
White House Conference for Child Health and 

Protection. When the full Conference meets next 
November, it will paint a gigantic picture of the status 
of American children, of all the resources we have for 
their care, protection, development—and of all the re- 
sources we lack. 

The idea and the program are President Hoover’s, 
whose ministry to the needs of the world’s children 
needs no retelling. It is a project very close to his 
heart, based on the undebatable truth that “If we 
want civilization to march forward toward higher eco- 
nomic standards, to moral and spiritual ideals, it will 
march only on the feet of healthy children.” So, to 
find out how healthy and well cared for our coming 
citizens are, or can be, a planning committee of twen- 
ty-seven leaders began last July to put into action the 
machinery for this vast survey. 

On the twenty or so committees set up there are 
now serving medical men, nutrition specialists, child 
research directors, psychologists, bacteriologists, health 
officers and other experts, running high into the hun- 
dreds. They are working in four major sections— 
to study Medical Care, Public Health Service and 
Administration, Education and Training, and the Han- 
dicapped. 

The Conference, it should perhaps be explained, 
though inspired by the President’s deep interest in the 
nation’s children, is not a Government activity, but 
is supported by private funds. It goes without saying 
that the Journal is in hearty sympathy with the under- 
taking. We believe it will have enormous values in 
providing authoritative, coordinated information, con- 
clusions that will inspire or startle into new activities. 


Something to Do Now 
‘xx Congress is confronting a last chance to do 


the decent thing by the nation’s mothers and 

children in passing a measure to renew the Shep- 
pard-Towner law. For seven years that law, adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau, did fine service in sav- 
ing the lives of mothers and babies. The work must 
goon. And the Journal heartily endorses a resolution 
passed by the National League of Women Voters at 
its recent convention, which thanks the President for 











the recommendation to Congress in his annual mes- 
sage “that the purpose of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
should be continued through the Children’s Bureau 
for a limited number of years” and urges the passage 
of adequate and immediate legislation for this purpose. 
To that end, S. 255 (Jones) will serve, and either 
H. R. 1195 (Cooper) or H. R. 10574 (Goodwin). 
There is still time for another and even better bill to 
be introduced, and it is for this that we look. We 
suggest that our readers, in jogging up their representa- 
tives, stress the principle of the bill, in the hope that 
this principle may be translated into action. 








Japanese Women Next? 
GA bill pen for Japanese women is looking up. 


A bill permitting women to vote in municipal 
elections has passed the House of Representatives 
To be sure, it is likely to meet 
stiff opposition in the House of Peers, to which it has 


by a standing vote. 


been sent. But the passage of such a measure by the 
lower House marks a long step forward. Especially 
when one recalls that no longer ago than 1921 Miss 
Shizu Ishikawa, leader of the Japanese Woman Suf- 
frage Leaghie, was arrested and imprisoned for even 
attending a political meeting! Which will arrive first 
—Japanese women, or French? 


Pro’s and Con’s on Prohibition 
RR it sana of the Woman’s Journal who know 


its stand on prohibition and law enforcement 

must not jump to the conclusion that it has 
abandoned its position when they see in this number 
an argument for repeal of the amendment. Another 
characteristic of the Journal is the presentation of both 
sides of controversial questions—and prohibition is 
surely that! A series of four articles is planned, under 
the heading, “If Not Prohibition, What?” Also, we 
expect discussion by our readers. Submit letters for 
publication, but be sure to make them short. 


Women’s Brains Pass Muster 


NOTHER prop of the believer in man’s su- 
A periority has crashed. In a laboratory. At 

Cornell University they have been studying 
brains—by measurement. And they have discovered 
that, though there are differences between men’s and 
women’s, there is no advantage on either side. Con- 
trary to past belief, it appears that the important fron- 
tal lobe of the brain (considered the best thing we have 
to think with) is not proportionately larger in men. 
“Given the same opportunities and incentives, the 
intellectual attainments of women need not be inferior 
to those of men.’”’ So that’s that. 
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“TEN YE 


ARS 


OF GROWTH’ 


The League of Women Voters celebrated its tenth birthday and the tenth anniversary 
of woman suffrage at Louisville, April 28th to May 3rd. The President's address from 


which excerpts follow is an answer 


to the critics of woman suffrage and a challenge 


to women voters 


his house in Berkeley Square and forced him to prove 

the worth of his life by deeds and nothing else? 
Neither his aspirations nor his plans, not high thinking nor 
what he had wrought in cooperation with others served to 
pass him beyond the bar at which he was held. “Good lack, 
what ha’ ye done?” drove him to search for justification in 
even the least of his independent individual acts. 

The same question, often asked in the same temper of jus- 
tified impatience, has been put to the League of Women 
Voters year after year on the anniversary of the ratification of 
the Nineteenth Amendment and, of course, more persistently 
in this tenth year in which we have advertised the anniversary 
of the League and challenged questions. 

The briefest and most concrete answer is to be found on the 
charts in that part of this Tenth Anniversary Convention 
headquarters which we have not so modestly called the Hall 
of Achievements. That answer is the side of the League of 
Women Voters to face the world with. We have no need 
to be modest about.it. Nor do we need to be poets to realize 
that there is another answer, another side of our ten years to 
show each other. It also is fact—perhaps more real than 
figures and dated events, since it accounts for them—the con- 
tinuous growth as of a living organism from which acts 
burgeon as leaves break forth on trees, from their invisible 
i 


D O you remember the spirit that gripped Tomlinson in 


EN years of growth have made the League a novel edu- 

cational body. ‘The members who enter it to learn, 
remain to shape their curriculum—the program. It is their 
experience which prompts the choice of its active courses to 
be worked for rather than ‘taken’ in the current year. It 
is upon their demand that the League publications have ac- 
quired their number, form and quality. The methods of 
organized study which have multiplied are those the members 
find practicable, suited to give them what they need to possess 
in order to take part in government without upsetting the 
other claims of an abundant human life. 

I hope I shall be understood as saying something deeply 
true, not in the least fanciful, in declaring that the League 
has become a living organism of education. I believe it is a 
type of adult education more deserving of study and develop- 
ment than many more formal educational experiments receive. 

“There is no orderly, systematic, inclusive attempt at adult 
political education based on scientific knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government,” reads the report of a most distinguished 
Committee on Policy of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. “There ought to be such an attempt. The committee 


is of the opinion that adult political education is one of the 
most important means of improving the quality of government 
in our democracy. The education of the electorate on public 
questions is too exclusively left to partisan efforts in which 
not truth but the distortions of truth are the staple commodity. 
A very honest and well conducted attempt at political educa- 
tion is being made by the League of Women Voters. ‘This 
movement is, however, much limited for lack of funds and 
there is no League of Male Voters.” 


E, you and I, who have ourselves become a part of the 

organism of the League, and who have at times seen its 
problem whole, can but agree with that distinguished com- 
mittee and accept its valuation. To just about that point of 
honest educational attempt and good conduct on a limited 
scale have we come in ten years. We are aware, however, as 
even acute observers can not be, that we possess something 
more than a good educational pattern often effectively used. 
We are conscious of a tingling current of life within the 
League which is our capital: Our question at the end of ten 
years is how that capital is to be invested that it may work 
on a larger scale. 

I know you will not bury our one talent in the earth to 
preserve it.. I think you will agree with me that the way of 
the League can not be trusted to grow as the kingdom, likened 
unto “the leaven which a woman hid in three measures of 
meal till all was leavened.” ‘The idea of which the League 
was born is vital, but its time is not yet so fully come that 
it can be hidden in any measure of meal we know and left 
to do its yeasty work of itself. 

To keep what we have gained in ten years strains our re- 
sources. We run to stay where we are. And that is a good 
thing to do and must be done if no more forceful way be 
found of going further. It is a necessary thing to do in order 
to hold that frontier of political education in democratic habit 
which we have gained. The League is alone on that line. It 
is challenged to hold its gain until the day comes when the 
progressive way of democracy is more generally seen as the 
way of political education, natural and desirable, continuous 
and cumulative in interest. 

In the meantime—a long time no doubt—the League may 
be creative and come to its own aid with power. We put 
our trust in work and work begets insight. Work done with 
imagination may reveal new sources of power—so that honest 
attempts shall not be hampered. For creative work of that 
sort I look to you members of the League through the country 
-—with hope. The League does not take work as mere 
drudgery. It adventures in work. In that spirit, with expec- 
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tation of a larger future, I charge you to meet the next ten 
years. Let not one of us dare stay the current of growth we 
here record in gratitude together. Hidden but real, it is a 
iresh current in democratic life; it gives new impulse toward 
the realization of democratic government. 


The Birthday Party 
i’ HE convention dinner is always gay. But the birthday 


party at the Tenth Anniversary Convention at Louis- 

ville was gayer even than usual. We were all early. 
No one was going to miss the entrance of the nineteen mem- 
bers of the National Roll of Honor, led by Miss Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge, the Mistress of Ceremonies. 

They walked the length of the ballroom, hundreds of 
women standing on either side to do honor to them, to these 
others whose names are upon the roll, and not less to the un- 
numbered gallant privates and “non coms” of the suffrage 
army. 

There was something infinitely touching and inspiring in 
the slender figure of the mistress of ceremonies as she presented 
the honor greeting in a voice that carried to the last table only 
because of the clear tones and the 
unhurried utterance, in the sim- 
ple manner of the distinguished 
professor of law, in the delicate 
unexpected wit and in the humor 
that never strayed far from ten- 
derness as she spoke of those 
“splendid warriors who knew 
how to select their enemies” and 
of the “courtesy and courage” 
that marked ever the greatest in 
the battle. 

There was a cable from Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, telegrams 
from Miss Julia Lathrop, Miss 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. But most applause was 
for Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, 
president of the National Men’s 
Association for Woman Suffrage. 
His name stood for the many, 
many men who had given gen- 
erous and unwavering allegiance 
to a cause not their own. 

When the applause had died 
away, Dr. Breckinridge spoke of 
other names upon the honor roll, 
and the audience of five hundred 
stood with bowed heads in Silent 
Tribute to those whose faces we 
shall see no more. 

In all the reminiscences that 
were scattered through the Louis- 
ville days and came to their cli- 
max on this evening, there never 
was rancor nor triumph, only loving pride and appreciation 
not only of the courage and the sacrifice, but of the mirth that 
lightened suffrage nights and days. That is what marked the 
short sentences with which each of the honored guests greeted 
the convention and that was the spirit of the “Little Suffer- 
age Theatre,” in which apparently even the sign painters 
shared the spirit of the occasion by contributing a pun. 

Eleven scenes gave the history of a century of feminism, 
opening with the reluctant Connecticut schoolmaster indig- 
nantly contemplating a few weeks’ summer school for “‘she’s”’ 
in 1810. They closed with the cry of “Extra! Extra!” as 
copies of the Nashville Banner were tossed from hand to 
hand through the audience—copies bearing the headlines of 





Mrs. Elsie A. Zinsmeister, of Louisville, Kentucky, who 

aas elected Treasurer of the National League of Women 

Voters at the recent convention, where she had a large 

share in the success of the local arrangements as president 
of the Louisville League 
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August 21, 1920, ‘“‘LecisLarors RATIFY SUFFRAGE AMEND- 
MENT. ‘TENNESSEE BECOMES THE PERFECT 36.” The 
Banner reprinted the old headlines and gave two columns of 
its front page as its tribute to the tenth anniversary, as pretty 
2 compliment surely as any paper could pay. 

“And the moral of that is,” said the Duchess, don’t be 
afraid to tack up the first poster. 

The anniversary celebration had appeared only the natural 
tribute of honor and affection to those whom most of the 
League members had followed and had loved. But to those 
who never knew these leaders personally, the days of which 
these scenes, droll, fantastic, moving, were but samples, took 
on the wonder of the fall of the walls of Jericho before the 
trumpet of the Lord. 

Again from the guest table came a summons and up the 
narrow pathway cleared through the room came the states as 
they were summoned, each state president bearing a section 
slice of a huge standard for the birthday cake, and the chair- 
man of the state memorial committee bringing the gift to the 
anniversary and memorial fund, gifts that totaled over 
$110,000. When all the sections were in place, the cake was 
borne in and set on high. Miss Ludington lighted the candles 
for Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
four years; Miss Sherwin the six 
candles for her six years, and 
then came Youth, from Texas, to 
light the candle of the future, 
and “‘wish for the League a glor- 
ious advance toward the fulfil- 
ment of the ideals of its found- 
ers.”—EVELINE, BRAINERD. 


The Hall of Achieve- 
ments 
Ae cenesiane. posters of many 


campaigns loaned by the 

Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and historic pictures of suf- 
frage leaders who make up the 
National Roll of Honor vied in 
interest with charts showing ten 
years of League accomplishments 
in the Hall of Achievements at 
the convention. Each of the 
eight departments or committees 
set forth in graphic form the rec- 
ord of ten years of education for 
action. A chart on ‘“Educa- 
tional Methods’’—the last chart 
—showed a total of 1,284 voters’ 
schools, citizenship schools, and 
institutes of government. The 
“get out the vote’ movement, 
launched in 1923 as a campaign, 
has been outlined as a program 
of education. The League has 
conducted ballot-marking classes, candidates’ meetings, birth- 
day parties for new voters, and sponsored the training of 
election officials. It has conducted a national voters’ service 
as a weekly radio forum “to present all sides—to promote 
none.” ‘The League as a publisher” carried the information 
that in the ten-year period there have been published a total of 
160 pamphlets of an educational nature on the subject matter 
cf the program. In the last two years alone a total of 104 
publications have been printed—77 new, 22 reprinted and 5 
revised. A total of 17,221 orders were received from April 
1, 1925, to April 1, 1930. A total of 21,427 study kits on 
three major measures of the League’s legislative program 
were sold in the last eighteen months of the decade. 
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Gold Star Advance Guard 


AY first, on the thirteenth anni- 

versary of the departure of Amer- 
ica’s first soldiers overseas in the World 
War, the first group of Gold Star 
Mothers sailed to visit the graves of their 
sons in France. Altogether six thousand 
will make the pilgrimage this summer, 
with all expenses paid by the United 
States Government, according to an act 
passed by Congress. 


Laundry Czarina 
| prance tag has its Judge Landis, the 


movies have Will Hays, and now 
Mrs. Rosalie Loew Whitney of Brook- 
lyn becomes first woman “dictator” of 
an industry by directing the destinies of 
the Brooklyn Neighborhood Laundry 
Owners’ Association, a powerful organi- 
zation of 95 per cent of the laundry 
owners in New York’s chief residential 
borough. For years, gangsters within 
the Association have exercised a reign of 
terror, mulcting members of enormous 
dues and demanding graft under threat 
of beating up drivers and ruining plants. 
Finally, the better element in the Asso- 
ciation asked the aid of the Brooklyn 
Economic Conference Board, and Mrs. 
Whitney, its secretary, was selected to 
make an investigation. Her present ap- 
pointment grows out of her plans for 
cleaning up the Association and raising 
standards of the business so that, she 
believes, the public will benefit by freer 
competition and lower prices. Mrs. 
Whitney, who is a lawyer and a founder 
of the National Republican Women’s 
Club, will serve without pay as a “civic 
responsibility.” 


Still Jack in the Pulpit 
OMEN are not likely to become 


ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church for many years. In spite of 
favorable action by the New York pres- 
bytery and one hundred others, the over- 
ture permitting women to be ordained 
which was submitted to all the presby- 
teries upon request of the General As- 
sembly last year, has been decisively de- 
feated. However, women have gained 
the hard-fought victory of equal suffrage 
in church government, both in local cir- 
cles and in high office in presbyteries, 





Nancy McCLeLLAND 


to whom the French Government has awarded 
the Chevalier Medal of the French Legion of 
Honor for her success in the art of interior 
decoration. Miss McClelland, a Vassar gra- 
duate, is now in business for herself, but for 
many years she was head of the Au Qua- 
triéme Galleries at John Wanamaker and 
Company, New York City 


synods and assemblies, by approval of the 
overture admitting them as ruling elders. 
A third overture permitting women to 
act as local evangelists is still in doubt. 


Chinese Poll Watchers 


ECENT primary elections in Ore- 

gon gave two young Chinese 
women a taste of American politics. 
Mrs. Winge H. Lee and Mrs. George 
Chan served on the election board in 
Portland, being the first Chinese poll 
officials in the history of Multnomah 
County. Both are of Chinese parentage 
but American citizenship, and both are 
Republicans. “I like the experience 
part of it,” explained Mrs. Lee. “It is 
nice to learn how government is run.” 


Scrubwomen Paid Up 


“TF INIS” can be written to the case 

of the twenty scrubwomen dis- 
missed by Harvard University when they 
were getting two cents less than the min- 
imum of thirty-seven cents an hour pre- 
scribed by the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission. As a result of agi- 








tation by undergraduates, and a letter 
signed by prominent alumni suggesting 
that each scrubwoman be paid the differ- 
ence between her actual wages and what 
she should have had in nine years’ serv- 
ice, the Harvard Corporation announces 
an award of $280 “back pay’’ to each. 


Woman Consul Assigned 


UR latest woman diplomat, Miss 
Constance R. Harvey, of Buffalo, 
New York, who recently passed the ex- 
amination for foreign service, has been 
named Vice Consul at Ottawa, Canada. 


Mother Jones Celebrates 
URROUNDED by friends on a 


peaceful green lawn, Mother Jones, 
once doughty leader of the Colorado 
coal strikers, held her one hundredth 
birthday party in Silver Springs, Mary- 
land, where she lives. Labor delegates 
brought her a huge pink and white cake 
with one hundred candles, and _tele- 
grams from trades unions all over the 
country poured in. Among them was a 
message from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
taking off his hat to his erstwhile enemy. 
Mother Jones made a characteristic fiery 
speech, too, in which she remarked that 
“a wonderful power is in the hands of 
women, but they don’t know how to use 
it. Capitalists sidetrack women into 
clubs and make ladies of them. Nobody 
wants a lady, they want women. Ladies 
are parlor parasites.” 


Windows to Women 


IGHT beautiful windows “to the 

glory of all great women,” as the 
tablet beneath them reads, have been ded- 
icated in the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
No single creed or nationality is repre- 
sented. The windows, a gift from a 
church member, M. T. Garvan, memor- 
ialize, among others: Pioneers in Suf- 
frage—Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward 
Howe, Frances E. Willard; Pioneers in 
the Professions—Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Maria Mitchell, Anna Howard Shaw; 
and the Struggle for Education—Sophia 
Smith, Alice Freeman Palmer, Anne 
Hutchinson. 
Another window commemorating a 
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beloved woman leader has recently been 
unveiled in “The Little Church Around 
the Corner” (Episcopal) in New York. 
It is the gift of the Gamut Club, a group 
of professional women, to their founder, 
Mary Shaw, well-known actress, suffra- 
gist, pacifist and feminist. In depicting 
Ursula, a Christian princess of the sixth 
century, leading her maiden crusaders 
across land and sea, the window symbol- 
izes the modern life of Miss Shaw, who 
was ever fired with energy and enthu- 
siasm for enlarging the vision and oppor- 
tunity of women. Whereas many men 
distinguished in the theatre have had 
windows dedicated to them in this 
church particularly dear to the stage, 
Mary Shaw is the first actress to be 
thus revered here or in any other church. 


Mrs. Owen Keeps Her Seat 
N OT only has Representative Ruth 


Bryan Owen been declared eligible 
to her seat in Congress over the contest 
brought by William C. Lawson, Repub- 
lican, but she has just announced her 
candidacy to keep the seat for another 
term. On the contention that this 
daughter of a leading American citizen 
was ineligible because she had married 
an Englishman and had not regained her 
citizenship soon enough to meet certain 
technicalities of the elections law, the 
House Elections Committee unanimously 
voted that Mrs. Owen, “duly elected to 
the 71st Congress, is entitled to retain 
her seat therein.” She has served with 
distinction since November, 1928, from 
the Fourth Florida District. 


Among Organizations 


Pen Women Elections—Because mem- 
bers of the League of American Pen 
Women criticized her personal views on 
peace and religion, Kathleen Norris, the 
novelist, who had been slated for presi- 
dent of the League, withdrew her name. 
An ardent advocate of peace, and a Cath- 
olic, Mrs. Norris stated that she had 
considered the League merely a literary 
group unaffected by politics or religion, 
but that she had been forced to alter her 
opinion. Following her withdrawal, 
Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton was elect- 
ed president. 


Anti-Prohibitionists Meet—Women 
of leisure and means, together with a 
number of business and_ professional 
women, composed the four hundred dele- 
gates to the First National Convention 
of the Women’s Organization for Na- 
tional Prohibition Reform held in Cleve- 
land in April. The delegates, repre- 
senting a membership of 125,000, passed 
resolutions favoring repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment “in the interest of 
true temperance” and restoration of 
State rights to deal with the liquor prob- 
lem. They branded national prohibition 
as tundamentally wrong because it con- 





flicts with the basic American principle 
of local home rule, and because of hy- 
pocrisy, corruption, tragic loss of life, 
and appalling increase of crime which 
they believe have attended the abortive 
attempt to enforce it. A permanent or- 
ganization was effected, calling for a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of about one 
thousand, an Executive Committee of 
fifteen, and eleven vice-chairmen se- 
lected on a regional basis. The officers 
are: Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, of New 
York, chairman; Mrs. Courtlandt Ni- 
coll, secretary, and Mrs. William C. 
Potter, treasurer. 


Home Missions Council—All the im- 
portant officers of the Council of 
Women for Home Missions have been 
re-elected. They are: Mrs. Orrin R. 
Judd, of Brooklyn, New York, presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, of Montclair, 
New Jersey, vice-president-at-large ; Mrs. 
Edwin W. Lentz, of Bangor, Pennsyl- 
vania, recording secretary; Mrs. Ray- 
mond B. Fenner, of Freeport, New 
York, treasurer. Florence E. Quinlan, 
executive secretary since 1920, also con- 
tinues in charge of work at the Coun- 
cil’s headquarters in New York City. 


Women’s Chamber of Commerce— 
In the little town of Wagon Mount, 
New Mexico, the women have organ- 
ized a Chamber of Commerce to ad- 
vance the commercial, industrial and 
civic welfare of the town. Men may be 
associate members, but have no vote. All 
the officers are women. 


Continue Nationality Fight — Al- 
though twenty-one nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, led by the United 
States, refused to approve the conven- 





CALENDAR 


Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Denver, Colorado, 
June 5-14. 

National Conference of Social Work, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 8-14. 

Biennial Convention of the Three National 
Nursing Organizations, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 9-14. 

Institute on the Higher Education of 
Women, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama, June 19-21. 

Meeting of the Medical Women’s National 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, June 22-24. 

Annual Meeting of the American Library 
Association, Los Angeles, ‘California, June 
23-28. 

Annual Convention of the American Home 
Economics Association, Denver, Colorado, 
June 24-28. 

Vassar Euthenics Institute, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, June 25-August 6. 

Annual Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, June 28-July 3. 

Rural Library Extension Institute, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, June 30-July 18. 

Sixth Pan-American Child Congress, Lima, 
Peru, July 4-11. 

Seminar in Mexico, Mexico City, July 5-25. 

Biennial Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, July 11-18. 
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tion drawn up at the Hague which de- 
nied equality to women in nationality 
laws, six Latin-American countries were 
among the signers. The National Wom- 
an’s Party will direct their efforts to 
prevent ratification by the legislatures 
of these countries—Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico, Salvador and Uruguay. 


Hull House Celebrates—Forty years 
ago two young women, Jane Addams 
and Ellen Gates Starr, decided to make 
their home in an immigrant neighbor- 
hood of Chicago. On May 9 the anni- 
versary of that evcat was celebrated in 
the same dwelling which was the nucleus 
of this pioneer American settlement— 
Hull House. Miss Addams has grown 
into a national and international leader 
of women. Hull House has branched 
out into a dozen directions and hundreds 
of activities, but the tradition of the 
friendly neighbor glows as warmly as 
ever. 


Foreign Notes 


A ustralia—The report of Dame Janet 
Campbell, who was loaned by the Min- 
istry of Health, London, where she is 
senior medical officer, to survey mater- 
nal and child health conditions through- 
out Australian states, discloses an in- 
creasing death rate in child birth of 6 
out of every 1,000 mothers. A decreas- 
ing infant death rate of 52 per 1,000 is 
more encouraging. Dame Campbell ad- 
vises better education of midwives, more 
accurate records, prenatal clinics and de- 
velopment of child welfare centers. 


C'anada—Under the provisions of an 
act recently passed by the Alberta legis- 
lature, “‘a person shall not be disqualified 
by sex or marriage from the exercise of 
any public function or from being ap- 
pointed to, or holding any civil or judi- 
cial office or from entering or carrying 
on any civil profession or for admission 
to any incorporated society.” The act 
was piloted through the House by Irene 
Parlby, minister without portfolio. 


Finland—The first woman diplomat 
in Finland is Miss Elizabeth Lisitzin, 
who has been appointed Deputy At- 
tachée (the lowest grade of service) at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Miss 
Lisitzin, a lawyer, speaks five languages. 


Poland—aAt the recent municipal elec- 
tions, 400 women were elected members 
of Town Councils, including 13 in War- 
saw and 53 in other big towns. 


Portugal—Five women have been ad- 
mitted to the police force with the spe- 
cial duty of watching over young girls 
in moral peril. 


Russia—Mme. Varvara Yakoleva, 
former Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed Commissar of 
Finance, the highest post so far held by 
a woman. 
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Behind the Scenes in Canneries 


W here Long Hours, Low Pay and Unhealthy Conditions Prevail 


HAT are the human costs of 

cannery work for women? The 

Consumers’ League of New 
York undertook to find out, in its state, 
and has published a report in which its 
investigators give the answer vividly. 
Here is a bit of the picture: 

Almost acrobatic skill is required if 
women wish to keep their feet dry in 
canneries. Water runs down the floors 
from the machines, so the workers learn 
to walk on their heels or jump from one 
dry spot to the next—or wear galoshes. 
Says a Consumers’ League investigator 
who worked incognito last summer: 
“Try as I did to keep my dress and 
sweater from touching the wet, slippery 
wooden tables and trays, my clothing 
was soon soaked to the skin. I left the 
table until I found a gunny sack which 
I tied about my hips with a piece of 
rope. Before long the gunny sack was 
wet. Next I found a piece of heavy, 
dirty canvas that covered me from neck 


to knees. ‘It’s better than nothing,’ I 
said when the women at my table 
laughed.” 


Canneries are usually great barrack- 
like frame buildings without heating 
equipment, in which the workers are ex- 
posed to chilling draughts in the cold 
weather that often prevails during the 
canning season. On the other hand, 
when the machines are running full tilt, 
these same rooms may be full of steam 
and so hot as to be unbearable. 

The investigator tells about one cold 
day when all doors were closed and all 
windows, except one from which the 
bottom glass had been broken out. The 
smell of beans and steam became nause- 
ating, but was preferable to the blast of 
cold air whenever the door at the 
women’s backs was opened by men going 
to and from the shed. At noon a woman 
asked the assistant superintendent to 
move the tables so the women could face 
the door. “No time today,” was his 
brisk answer. By four o'clock the 
women complained of heavy heads, damp 
bodies, aches and chapped hands. “I 
wanted to go to a dance tonight,” one 
said regretfully, “but I feel more like 
going to bed. I’ve got such a sore 
throat.” 

Certain operations, such as bean snip- 
ping and corn husking, are done in can- 
nery sheds, generally open on three sides, 
so that wind and rain sweep in. One 
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day, while the League’s investigator was 
at work, there was a flurry of snow in 
the morning. She said: “A sharp wind 
blew under the tables over our legs. We 
put our feet inside boxes to get them off 
the damp concrete floor. Most of the 
women wore heavy overcoats. We joked 
with the foreman, asking for steam pipes 
or a stove under the table. He laugh- 
ingly replied he had ordered them for 
us.” 

At noon, half frozen, the women hur- 
ried for sunny spots and food. At one 
o’clock everyone went back to the sun- 
less, windy shed, and resumed snipping 
beans. One woman looked ill. When 
she coughed, she said it hurt “ ’way down 
in her shoulders.” Another said, “I just 
dread tomorrow.” At six o'clock the 
women hurried home. 

There is a great deal of unnecessary 
standing at cannery jobs, and, even when 
chairs are provided, they are seldom the 
right height for the work. Every con- 
ceivable kind of seat is found, from a 
good, adjustable steel chair or a wooden 
chair with a back, to a motley assort- 
ment of stools, crates or boxes. 

In one place women sat sideways on 
wire-backed chairs which were raised on 
small boxes. The seats were hard, so a 
gunny sack or sweater was added. 
“When I can’t sit no more, I go to the 
wash room and jump up and down,” 
was the comment of one young girl. 


The Long Hours 


ESIDES discomfort and danger 

from standing, dampness and ex- 
tremes of cold or heat, women cannery 
workers in New York State must endure 
long, grinding hours of work at night 
and during the day, often in violation of 
the labor law. This vivid picture of 
what night work means to tired, driven 
women is drawn from the report: 

“At eleven o'clock, after thirteen hours 
of work, I felt as though I could not 
possibly live through another hour of 
the cold and enveloping fatigue. I shift- 
ed my attention frequently, trying to 
keep awake. I stared at the pump beyond 
in the yard; I watched a tall tree sway- 
ing to one side in the driving wind. I 
stood up and sat down. I kept telling 
myself I must not fall on to the belt as 
I had seen another woman do. I watched 
the others trying, as desperately as I, to 





keep awake. Finally Mrs. K. nodded 
twice and slumped forward toward the 
moving belt. As she fell, Mrs. G. 
yelled at her and threw a wet ear of 
corn at her shoulder. The shock jerked 
her back. She stood up, saying, “To keep 
awake I’ve got to talk.’ I left the belt, 
too, and went with her to the wash- 
room. ‘There we stayed as long as we 
dared, but there was still another hour 
or more of work.” 


And the Low Pay 
OR such hard labor as this most 


women are paid only twenty cents 
an hour or $12 for the legal cannery 
week of sixty hours. ‘When we stay 
less ’n ten hours a day, I get less ’n $2. 
Two dollars ain’t enough for ten hours. 
Workin’ at the belt gets you so tired. 
Some factories pay more for overtime. 
We ought to get more’n twenty-five 
cents regular, and more for overtime.” 
This was a common protest. 

Women of New York State need not 
calmly accept such conditions. Other 
states, notably California and Wisconsin, 
have succeeded in decreasing hours, in 
raising wages, and in providing good 
seats and other comforts for the workers 
in the canning industry. New York 
State ranks second in the country in the 
number of persons employed in the oc- 
cupation, and third in the number of its 
canneries. It leads in the output of cer- 
tain products. It can also lead in good 
management if the canners themselves 
will cooperate with the State Labor De- 
partment to regularize hours of work, at 
least to bring them within the law, and 
to use modern methods in recruiting 
labor. The Canners’ Association should 
cooperate with the Industrial Commis- 
sioner to study wages and agree upon a 
fair minimum. Since the report was 
issued, the canners have promised Fran- 
ces Perkins, Industrial Commissioner, 
“to plan their management and produc- 
tion in such a way as to approach the 
elimination of the irregular overtime of 
women.” 

Voluntary action by the canners 
in improving working conditions and 
removing the needless hardships of can- 
nery toil will go a long way toward 
securing more output and the good will 
of the workers, without which no indus- 
try can prosper indefinitely. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPERS 


Concerning Feet and Shoes and Health 


and the dainty feet they encased that 

Cinderella won her acclaim. I take 
it she must have been a delight to see 
walk into a room, and a ravishment to 
see dance, her figure swaying along with 
the grace of a flower nodding in the 
wind. For both the mere act of walk- 
ing and the more airy act of dancing 
depend for their allure and grace upon 
the feet that carry a girl. Only beauti- 
ful feet can create beautiful motion. 
No lopping off of heels or toes in the 
manner of the benighted sisters of Cin- 
derella, and no squeezing of mutilated 
feet into small slippers, can create even 
an illusion of beauty. To wear Cin- 
derella’s slippers, we must cultivate 
Cinderella’s feet. 

Beautiful feet are created by the cor- 
rect use of the foot either bare or cor- 
rectly shod. The muscular activity of 
walking and dancing makes a slim ankle, 
a slender, unridged heel, and a strong, 
flexible, high arch, and, by the action of 
the uncramped toes, gives springiness 
and elasticity to the carriage and gait. 

Shoes are a regrettable necessity, not, 
as is mistakenly supposed, to support the 
feet, but to protect them from injury 
and from infection. These shoes should 
be a blessing, not a bane to the feet 
encased in them. They should serve 
their purpose of protection but should 
not destroy the beautiful shape of the 
foot in them, or undermine its strength. 

The essential of the foot is its wiry 
strength combined with the elasticity and 
pliability of its sole muscles. These 
muscles are functionally one structure 
with the great Achilles’ tendon of the 
heel, and swell out into the rounded 
muscular mass of the calf of the leg. 
The structural symmetry of form that 
constitutes a beautiful foot and ankle is 
created by unrestricted muscular action. 
The desirable shoe must, therefore, per- 
mit unrestricted muscular action in con- 
formance with the natural way the 
muscles act in the foot and ankle. To 
do this the shoe must have a soft, flexi- 
ble arch. 

It is a common fallacy to think there 
should be an “arch support” in a shoe. 
The metal “arch support” is stiff, in- 
flexible and prevents the activity of the 
muscles in the sole of the foot. For 
fallen or painful arches, an artificial arch 
support may be needed temporarily, as 


i} was not only for her glass slippers 
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emergency treatment, just as a broken 
leg will need a crutch, but it should not 
be a permanent feature of the shoe. 
There are foot girdles of elastic web- 
bing which can be slipped on the bare 
foot, to reinforce strained and painful 
ligaments until the muscles regain their 
natural tone. These are all right to use 
when the muscles and ligaments have 
become ‘acutely strained, as by an un- 
trained-for, long hike, or too much 
athletic dancing. 

The continuous, subtle pressure of 
pediatricians, orthopedists, physical edu- 
cators, dancing teachers, Girl Scout 
organizations, etc., has gradually lured 
the shoe manufacturers and the fashion 
manufacturers into the making of a new 
type of shoe. ‘This shoe is not the 
ultra-ugly, comfortable shoe of even ten 
years ago, but the very stylish, modern, 
sport shoe which conforms to the natu- 
ral capacities of the foot, provides a 
heel that rests on the ground, a soft, 
flexible arch following the soft, flexible, 
natural arch of the foot, a cushioned 
sole, and breadth of room for the toes 
to spread and take their part as levers 
in the step. This shoe makes possible 
an easy, upright carriage of the body, 
and promotes a graceful, swinging gait. 


S a bird on the wing, uptilting to 

the lift of the wind, is more beauti- 
ful than a bird hopping to and fro in a 
cage, so the woman swinging along on 
natural feet is more beautiful than a 
woman hobbling from store to store 
caged by shoes that cramp and twist the 
toes, and lift her off the ground artifi- 
cially at the heel by various spools and 
spikes. 

The sport shoe follows Nature’s 
model and is the first great advance 
toward permanent foot beauty. The 
next step is the creation of natural and 
attractive shoe fashions for street wear. 
But even here there is hope of a new 
mode. Many makers offer a stylish 
shoe, in pump or one-strap model with 
roundish toes and a small low heel, in 
leather or suéde, that fulfills the rigor- 
ous demand for a complete costume on 
the street and yet does not distort the 
foot inside the shoe. 

It only remains for the walking pub- 
lic of women to select in increasing 
numbers these both stylish and fairly 
natural shoes to lessen the appalling 


numbers of foot troubles that still per- 
sist and that still prevent the feet of 
most women from being beautiful. If, 
during the day time when the feet are 
used for weight-bearing and for muscu- 
lar activity, natural shoes are worn, the 
damage wrought in the evening, when 
the high heel is in greatest demand and 
feet are used more as dangling append- 
ages than as a means of loccmotion, 
would be much less. 


HE creation of the beautiful eve- 

ning slipper of natural lines, in 
rainbow colors, jeweled and embroidered, 
awaits the genius of some great designer 
of women’s fashions, as women seem 
unable to do this for themselves. The 
Chinese slipper embroidered in many- 
colored silks and sewn with seed pearls, 
or the Turkish slipper with its gold 
thread design and fluttering pompon and 
coquettish, upturned toes, or even the 
bead-encrusted moccasin of the American 
Indian show that other races have been 
successful in the creation of natural and 
decorative slippers. 

Besides providing for the strength and 
shape of the foot when selecting a shoe, 
a woman must care for the skin of the 
foot to prevent infection with warts or 
other fungus disease. Since the wide- 
spread use by many bare feet of public 
shower floors, barefoot dancing floors 
and spring-boards in pools, the incidence 
of these insidious skin infections has in- 
creased greatly. These infections enter 
through microscopic cracks in the skin 
and will rarely penetrate its unbroken 
surface. To keep the skin smooth and 
clean is thus the first necessity for es- 
caping foot infections. All feet should 
be washed once daily with soap and 
warm water and a scrubbing brush, and 
also immediately after exercise. After 
every bath fresh stockings should be 
put on. 

The use of pumice to prevent the 
accumulation of hard, unsightly and 
painful calluses should be followed by 
rubbing some ointment into the skin of 
the foot, as cold cream or vaseline. In 
the day time, when the feet are encased 
in closed leather shoes, powder should 
be well dusted between the toes. Wool 
socks worn for exercise prevent rubbing 
and blistering and absorb perspiration. 

Shoes themselves must be kept fresh 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The BOOKSHELF 


A Fragrant Novel of China— 

Paris in Gay Fiction—Women 

Doctors in India—Folk Tales— 
Ludwig on Lincoln 


ELICATE as a piece of lovely 

oriental pottery is Pearl S. 
Buck’s first novel, “East Wind: West 
Wind.’ “Never the twain shall meet” 
is here portrayed with sympathy and 
understanding by one who has always 
lived in the Far East and knows the 
heartbreak that is inevitable when an 
ancient culture is ground ruthlessly into 
the dust of progress. 

Kwei-Lan, brought up in the tradi- 
tions of her august and honorable an- 
cestors, goes to her westernized, modern 
Chinese husband confident in the age-old 
arts of a Chinese wife. But her tiny, 
tightly bound feet move her husband 
only to pity, her observance of cherished 
customs is regarded as ignorance, her 
preparations for her baby in approved 
Chinese manner are forbidden. But out 
of the patience and tenderness of this 
husband and the devotion of his wife, 
come gradual adjustment and a serene, 
secure love. 

More violent is the clash that shakes 

the foundations of Kwei-Lan’s family 
when her brother brings back an Ameri- 
can wife from the United States, where 
he has gone to be educated. Although 
Mrs. Buck finally dissolves their prob- 
lems in their determination to sacrifice 
everything to their deep, mutual love, we 
cannot be so sure of future happiness 
for this couple from far-apart worlds. 
’ ‘The greatest charm of the story is in 
its telling by Kwei-Lan—her taking-for- 
granted of things Chinese, her fragrant 
descriptions of Chinese life, her quaint 
observations on western “magic,” and 
her shy awakening. 


URPRISINGLY, the author of 

“The Selbys” is a sister of Julian 
Green, the young American novelist who 
writes, in French, those sensitive, but 
horribly morbid studies of inhibited, 
tragic characters. Miss Anne Green 
shares with her brother only the gift of 
rich prose and an intimate knowledge of 
France and its people. 

Uncle George and Aunt Virginia 
Selby are two delightful Southerners, 
who have lived in Paris for years and 
who undertake the “polishing’’ of their 
pretty niece from Savannah. Though 
Barbara never shines socially as brilliant- 





Anne Green 


ly as her aunt, her affairs of the heart are 
enough to keep the family in a turmoil. 
In the end, she is married, with all the 
pomp and ceremony of French etiquette, 
to the steadfast young gentleman who 
loves her through mishap and misunder- 
standing. 

A soufflé of a plot, to be sure, but 
deliciously flavored. Ironic thrusts at 
the expense of American expatriates in 
Paris, sly pokes at stuffy French formal- 
ity, gay nonsense that one can’t help 
laughing at, and a friendly humanness. 
Incidentally, “The Selbys” contributes 
to a warmer understanding of French 
life and customs. 


e HE Work of Medical Women 
in India,” a book by two English 
medical women who have spent their 
lives in India—Margaret I. Balfour and 
Ruth Young—is packed with statistics 
and historical facts, interestingly told, of 
the work of medical women in India 
from the days of Clara Swain, who was 
sent there in 1869 by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church, 
to the present time. In 1875 four 
women were allowed to study medicine 
at the University of Madras, and in 
1880 the first English medical woman, 
Dr. Fannie Butler, was sent to India as 
a forerunner of a long line of workers 
who have devoted their lives to the shut- 
in women of that great country. 
There are in India now twelve large 


provincial medical centers, five medical 
schools and one hundred and eighty hos- 
pitals, all staffed entirely by women and 
for women. Of these hospitals, ninety- 
three are carried on by Christian mis- 
sions. In the medical schools there are 
nearly seven hundred students from all 
over India, of every sect and color and 
costume. In the hospitals there are ex- 
cellent training schools for nurses and 
midwives, who are most important in 
that country, where, as the authors ad- 
mit, fully 100,000 women die in child- 
birth every year, and the infant mortal- 
ity is from 180:1,000 births for the 
country at large, to 484:1,000 in Cawn- 
pore. (New York’s infant mortality is 
about 59:1,000). It is a book which 
should be in the library of every woman 
who is interested in women’s work in 
foreign lands—Kate C. Mean, M.D. 


VERY woman who lives in a small 

house will welcome “The Home- 
Owner’s Manual,’ which Dorothy and 
Julian Olney have written in part out 
of their own experience and in part from 
consulting the sources necessary to round 
out the information they obtained first 
hand. It is information on every imagi- 
nable problem that a small house can 
present—inside and out, and directions 
are clear and practical. With this book 
to refer to, the small householder can 
take up the paint brush, the pliers, the 
spade, etc., with professional assurance. 


REMARKABLE oollection of 

folk tales for children, gathered by 
many years of research, from the folk- 
lore of a great number of different coun- 
tries and peoples, is “New-Found Tales’ 
by Joseph Burke Egan. Mr. Egan has 
chosen from these wide and various 
sources the stories that illustrate noble 
qualities, or convey a useful lesson. They 
will give young people not only pleasure 
but instruction. Catherine Breshkovsky 
says that spiritual power is the greatest 
of all, yet that is the last which most 
people think of trying to develop in their 
children. This book will be a help along 
that line. 

“Wings of Flame,’ another book by 
Mr. Egan, is a book of fables, which 
the publisher claims is the only book of 
real fables since A’sop. Mr. Egan is a 
Boston schoolmaster with a gift for 
story-telling, and the will to use it so 
as to encourage the development of 
young people’s best qualities. His stor- 
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ies have fascinated hundreds of thou- 
sands of school children. They furnish 
amusement and sometimes are an aid to 
character building. Amid much trashy 
literature, it is a pleasure to come upon 
anything so wholesome. A. 8. B. 


LAIR NILES has traveled exten- 

sively in Asia and Africa, through 
parts of the world no other white wom- 
an sees. She has lived in Guiana and 
studied the French penal colony there 
at first hand. In “Free,’ Mrs. Niles 
gives us Guiana with a vivid brush. 
Every tree stands out in the pitiless heat 
and sun, and the exiles, who are former 
convicts, seem as unimportant as the ants 
in the convent garden that Stephen tried 
to kill with sulphur to save his roses. 
Stephen, who had been condemned to 
Devil’s Island, is now free—to remain 
an exile in Guiana for the rest of his 
life unless he escapes. 

The drama moves swiftly with an 
oriental fatality through the passions of 
the human race. Always ahead is the 
hope of escape from Guiana, the fear, 
the awful shadow of return to imprison- 
ment. At last there is the break to free- 
dom. The characters in the book are 
real people fashioned from the hopeless 
mass of convicts condemned to the island. 


J. F.F. 


NCE again the doctor’s profession 

forms a rich background for fic- 
tion. “The Hidden City,” by Philip 
Gibbs, is about a young London physi- 
cian who hangs out his “shingle” and 
discovers, under the busy every-day of 
the city, friendliness in unexpected places, 
drama in lowly homes, contentment in 
sharing a single loaf, and starved emo- 
tions in the midst of luxury. And 
sometimes the threads of these different 
lives touch, weaving a pattern for the 
story. 

Although the doctor’s own _ brief 
glimpse of romance is shattered and his 
sister’s yearning for husband and family 
is thwarted, their fate in being left to- 
gether is less tragic than their futures 
might have been with Cynthia and Eric, 
who found each other in time. 


ROM summer estates on Long Is- 

land to substantial homes in a Mid- 
West city, society dances in a mad, dizzy 
whirl in “Prelude to Love,” by Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning. One young ma- 
tron who is honest enough to realize the 
shallowness of her life but not strong 
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enough to change it, slips to tragedy. 
Another reforms and lives happily ever 
after, the reader infers.’ Sparkling re- 
partee and some vivid descriptions of 
places and people raise the level of this 
rather trivial story. 


A Parents’ Bookshelf 


A special list of books on child train- 
ing is supplied by Mrs. Arthur C. Wat- 
kins; Executive Secretary of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


“If Parents Only Knew,’ by Eliza- 
beth Cleveland: ‘This book treats the 
seven objectives in education and at the 
close of each chapter gives a list of ques- 
tions called ‘““The Cooperative Parents’ 
Catechism,” and another list of sugges- 
tions for parent-teacher association activi- 
ties. This book has been found inter- 
esting by many whom I have met. ( Nor- 
ton, $1.75.) 

“Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child,’ by Douglas A. Thom: Al- 
though this book was issued in 1927, I 
have found it in practically every current 
bibliography on the subject of child 
training. (Appleton, $2.50.) 

“An Introduction to Child Study,” by 
Ruth Strang: One of the most interest- 
ing books I have seen in some time. It 
would be especially helpful to parents of 
children from babyhood through adoles- 
cence. (Macmillan, $2.75.) 

“The Modern Parent: “A Practical 
Guide to Everyday Problems,’ by Dr. 
Garry Cleveland Myers: This book has 
just been issued. ‘The author is Head 
of the Division of Parent Education of 
Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is written in a most personal, charming 


style that any parent could understand. 
(Greenberg, $3.50.) 


‘6 OR a foreigner to attempt to write 

the biography of a country’s na- 
tional hero is at best a difficult and dan- 
gerous task,” says Emil Ludwig in the 
Preface to his “Lincoln.” Yes. But 
Emil Ludwig is a distinguished biogra- 
pher, with a peculiarly vivid method, 
and since to that method he added “a 





East Wind: West Wind (Buck): Day, New 
York, 1930. $2.50. 

The Selbys (Green): Dutton, New York, 
1930. $2.50. 

The Work of Medical Women in India 
(Balfour and Young): Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1929. $1.00. 

The Home-Owner’s Manual (Olney and 
Olney): Century, New York, 1930. $2.50. 

New Found Tales (Egan) : Winston, Phila- 
delphia, 1930. $2.00. 

Wings of Flame (Egan): Winston, Phila- 
delphia, 1930. $2.00. 

Free (Niles): Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1930. $2.50. 

The Hidden City (Gibbs): 
Doran, New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Prelude to Love (Banning): Harper, New 
York, 1930. $2.00. 


Doubleday, 


Lincoln (Ludwig): Little, Brown, Boston, 
1930. 
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deep.personal sympathy which I have 
never felt so strongly for any other great 
man of history,” he has escaped the dan- 
gers and mastered the difficuities. Some 
students of the various Lincoln biogra- 
phies say that Mr. Ludwig has presented 
here nothing fresh or osiginal in the con- 
ception of Lincoln. Perhaps not. This 
reviewer will not venture to say: will 
only contend that a book written with 
such sharp clarity and such sympathy 
gives at any rate a deepened, freshened 
sense of this incomparable personality. 
Which seems enough. 

The spotlight is kept constantly on 
the character. Mr. Ludwig has not at- 
tempted detailed discussion of the issues 
of slavery and the Civil War. He has 
shown Lincoln against them, sometimes 
using his letters as interpretation—a Lin- 
coln both weak and strong, sensitive, 
sad, humorous, blundering in personal 
matters, majestic in his country’s affairs, 
tragic—Lincoln. The manner is the 
same as in the author’s lives of Napoleon 
and Bismarck—marked by the use of a 
vivid present tense, by a succession of 
swift pictures. 





Looking Ahead 


Two Experts oN Two TIMELY 
SUBJECTS 


Mrs. Catt on Prohibition 


From quite another angle our 
second article will view “If Not 
Prohibition, What?” Those who 
dissent from Miss Tarbell may ex- 
pect to find “prohibition” empha- 
sized rather than the “not.” 
Following, at least two more well- 
known contributors will argue for 
and against Government control in 
the light of foreign experience. 


Mrs. Roosevelt on Education 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is not 
merely Governor Roosevelt’s gra- 
cious wife. Social and civic welfare 
and particularly modern education 
claim her attention and time—so 
much so that every week she com- 
mutes from Albany to teach in a 
leading girls’ school in New York. 
No one is more qualified to discuss 
the right kind of schooling for the 
growing girl. 


In Lighter Vein 


A woman explores among the pyg- 
mies; Why and How Be a Cur- 
rent Events Lecturer; Are Women 
Good Losers?—after investigation 
we’ve dared “speculate” on this 
disputed question! 




















The “Forward March” kitchen, in which food moves only in one direction from the 
time it arrives until it is served on the table 


The Workable Kitchen 


By Dorcas BOARDMAN 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 
house and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated prob- 


lems of buying, management, equipment and decoration. 


This article, 


which describes a kitchen that “works alone,” is by the originator of the 
Dorcas Boardman Kitchen 


O one can plan an inspirational 

kitchen but a woman, and that 

woman must be one whom long 
years of study and experience have 
trained in the detailed art of cooking. 
Until the present time, kitchen work 
has been held too much in contempt and 
the drudgery of it taken for granted. 
Kitchens have been set up hit or miss 
and have received practically no serious 
attention, when it came to architectural 
planning. 

In bygone days, architects and land- 
lords have been swayed by the general 
attitude of the public, “Oh, it’s just the 
kitchen,” and plumbers, contractors and 
electricians have ruled supreme. Men 
and women cooks have suffered in si- 
lence and cooking has been carried on 
for generations under the greatest handi- 
caps. Hotels and large institutions first 
saw the light, but still a woman’s knowl- 
edge of detail was lacking and kitchens 
are not even now what they should be. 
Architects have attempted to build kitch- 
ens from the point of view of sym- 
metry and design, and_ contractors 


frankly confess that kitchens “stagger”’ 
them, or that they “don’t understand 
anything about kitchens, anyway.” 

For fifteen years, Scientific House- 
keeping, a New York organization of 
women, has centered its attention upon 
this increasingly urgent problem, and an 
extended study and investigation has 
produced a kitchen, different in every re- 
spect from any kitchen now in existence. 
It is charming, colorful and up-to-date, 
but what is far more important, it is so 
scientifically set up that it almost works 
alone. 

What is wrong with the present-day 
kitchen and its multitude of modern in- 
novations? The answer is simple. It 
does not observe fundamental principles 
of operation. It is not routed with ref- 
erence to the “processes” involved in the 
preparation of a meal. It has not been 
visualized as an integral whole related 
in all its parts. For what doth it profit 
a woman to have the best of refrigera- 
tors if she hath not easy access thereto? 
Kitchens must be constructed on a sci- 
entific basis if we are to conserve energy, 
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guarantee speed and produce the best re- 
sults from contented workers. 


“Forward March” 


HAT then, are the fundamental 

principles in the construction of 
the kitchen we have under discussion? 
First in importance is the underlying 
“Forward March” principle. Accord- 
ing to it, supplies enter a kitchen, are 
prepared, cooked and served without 
retracing of steps. In the efficient kitch- 
en, food moves in only one direction 
from the time it arrives until it is ready 
to serve. Vegetables, for instance, enter 
the trade’s door, are placed on the re- 
ceiving bench, are washed, pared, cooked, 
strained, seasoned and passed on to the 
pantry, by a chef who has taken suc- 
cessive steps “Forward.” 


Three Divisions 


ECOND and equally significant, are 
the three separate divisions into 
which this kitchen is divided. They are, 
starting from the trade’s door, the Raw 
Material division, the Cooking division 
and the Serving division. In the Raw 
Material division, all staples are re- 
ceived and stored in bins, racks, cabinets 
and compartments. Meat is hung in a 
cold closet, at the service door end of 
the Raw Material division. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruits are received here. In 
the first division, all materials are mixed 
and prepared. From here they move 
“Forward” to the Cooking division 
where sink and stove stand opposite each 
other, and where all cooking of food 
takes place. When this process is com- 
pleted, they go Forward to the Serving 
division at the end of the kitchen, and 
are received by whoever is appointed to 
convey them to the dining-room. 
Observe how automatically equipment, 
fixtures and utensils must fall into place 
when such a fundamental scheme of 
routing is adopted. At the outset, kitch- 
ens should be set up so that tools are 
hung where they are to be used; fixtures 
installed in relation to each other and 
utensils placed in the division of the 
kitchen in which they belong. 


Fixtures 


i addition to the “Forward March” 
principle and the three divisions of 
the new-type kitchen, is a third feature 
equally unique. It is the complete gir- 
dling of the kitchen with supplementary 
fixtures placed upon the walls. 

In the Raw Material division, one 
finds four of them: a vegetable bin carry- 
ing the daily supply from the cold closet ; 
a spice cabinet, with three compartment 
shelves carrying respectively, seasonings, 
spices and flavorings, the pastry board 
tracks for pastry, and working boards 
and tracks for the bread board. 
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In the Cooking division are six mare 
of the supplementary fixtures. The pot 
pole carries saucepans, colanders and 
double boilers; the dish pan shelf, the 
dish pan; the sink cabinet with compart- 
ment divisions carries nickel polish, 
Dutch cleanser, stove oil, ammonia, 
Brillo and so on. Under these com- 
partments are straight brads on which 
hang can opener, sink scraper and dish 
mop and the like. The roasting pan 
compartment is installed under one drain 
board and carries waffle irons, roasters, 
cookie sheets, fryers and such. Over 
the drain board is the knife rack, carry- 
ing paring and carving knives. The lid 
racks are installed near the stoves and 
carry the pot lids. 

The foregoing description covers some 
of the fundamentals of the new type 
kitchen as used in the small club and the 
private house. 


On a Larger Scale 


HESE fundamentals already de- 

scribed apply té the larger kitchens 
in hotels and clubhouses. But if these 
kitchens provide for more than two hun- 
dred guests, additional fixtures come into 
play. The cold closet, already men- 
tioned, the stock kettle, the pastry stove, 
hain marie, vegetable sinks and coffee 
and water urns and other units must be 
considered and, if practical, must be in- 
corporated into the kitchen. Straight- 
way, we divide the larger clubhouse 
kitchen into the three main divisions. We 
then apply the “Forward March” prin- 
ciple and the kitchen begins to organize 
itself. The cold closets are installed in 
the Raw Material division, stock kettle 
in the Cooking division, pastry stove in 
the Raw Material division, bain maries 
in the Serving division, the coffee and 
water urns at the juncture of the Cook- 
ing and Serving divisions, and vegetable 
sink in the Raw Material division. 

Let us proceed with one of the many 
processes in the clubhouse kitchen. Pies 
for two hundred and upward are to be 
made. Chef brings apples from the cold 
closet to the pastry unit in the Raw Ma- 
terial division. He takes out his elec- 
tric parer, adjusts the electric mixer, 
pulls the pastry board from its running 
tracks and finds flour from a near-by 
barrel. The rolling-pin, spices and cut- 
ters are at hand. From below his work- 
ing bench, he draws out his pie tins, and 
milk and butter appear from a refrigera- 
tor installed adjacent to this Pastry 
Unit. From the time the apples reached 
his working bench, chef has not moved 
a single step, nor have the pies moved, 
until now they advance to be baked— 
not to a central stove as in the smaller 
kitchen, but to the pastry stove, in the 
cooking division of this complete pastry 
unit. 

Again, coffee for five hundred club 
members should be as scientifically pre- 
pared as for five members of a private 
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MODERN fore... . 


In too many homes that are otherwise modern ... more than 
a thousand meals a year are still prepared with kitchen 
utensils as antiquated as the old-fashioned kerosene lamp. 


KitchenAid banishes these “antiques” forever. It prepares 
food electrically. . . and prepares it much better, quicker, and 
tar more economically. 


KitchenAid substitutes tireless electrical energy for hand 
work in a// the major operations of food preparation . . . it 
mixes, beats, grinds, chops, stirs, slices, strains, freezes, 
mashes, extracts, whips, creams, sieves . . . does everything 
that, by hand, takes more time and toil than washing, ironing, 
and cleaning combined. 


Kitchen-Aid results are uniform . . . old recipes always turn 
out the same . . . new recipes are always a success. Its three 
speeds duplicate exactly, with greater speed and efficiency, the 
hand motions of “whipping”, ‘‘stirring’’, and “‘folding-in”’. 
And there are fewer utensils to wash. 


KitchenAid is reasonably priced . . . and the nominal 
payments upon which it may be purchased will be found 
small wages indeed for such an efficient servant. 


Won't you sign and mail the coupon for complete descriptive 
matter about KitchenAid? It will be sent entirely without 
obligation, of course. 


The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. 
702 Olive Street Troy, Ohio 
Subsidiary of The Hobart Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of 
mixers, peelers, slicers, mills and choppers for 
kitchens and stores. 
Sales agencies in principal cities — consult telephone 
directory. Disiributing agencies: 173 King Street 
East, Toronto, Canada; 38 Charterhouse Street, 
London, E. C. 1, England. 
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More 
Than A “Mixer”, 
A Complete Food 
Preparer, 


KitchenAid— 


Beats 
eggs (1 or 10), icings, 
batters for cakes, waflles 
etc. 


Whips 
cream (little or much) 
Mixes 
dough for bread, rolls, 
biscuits, pies and pastries 


Strains 
fruits for butters, 
jellies, sauces 


Sieves 
vegetables for soups 
and purees; pumpkin, etc. 


Slices , 
potatoes (thick or thin) 
vegetables, firm fruits 


Chops 
meats (cooked or raw) 
nuts, raisins, figs 


Freezes 
ice cream, sherbets and 
other frozen dainties 


Grinds 
coffee and cereals 


Shreds and Grates 
vegetables, cheese, 
cocoanut, chocolate, etc. 


_ _ Extracts 
juice from oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit 


Makes 
mayonnaise, candies, 
fruit whips, applesauce 
(without paring or 
coring) 

Chips Ice 
hreds Cabbage 
Mashes Potatoes 
Creams Butter 


All these things—and 
many more 


The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., 702 Olive St., Troy, Ohio 
Please send your pamphlet “‘Extra Help in the Kitchen”’ to: 
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family. Water and coffee urns should 
be installed in the Cooking division of 
a clubhouse kitchen. Coffee containers 
stand adjacent thereto, and water from 
the sink is available without the taking 
of a single step. The coffee unit is so 
installed as to adjoin the Serving divi- 
sion, to which coffee goes forward with- 
out delay. 

A comparison with an actual 
woman’s club kitchen in one of the sub- 
urbs of New York, is interesting. In 
this kitchen, a short time ago, one of our 
supervisors covered the coffee process. 
From the beginning of the process at the 
kitchen closet, where reposed the coffee 
pot, to the completion of it at the serv- 
ing end of the kitchen, the performance 
required forty-three steps! These forty- 
three steps in the woman’s club should 
have been eliminated and the waste 
energy saved. Instead, it is generally be- 
lieved that cooks, before engaging in any 
particular process, must go hither and 
yon to assemble their tools. 

In addition to the “Forward March” 
principle, the three definite kitchen divi- 
sions and the supplementary wall fixtures, 
is a fourth principle, the Duplication 
system, best outlined by a concrete illus- 
tration. Chef is mixing in the Raw Ma- 
terial division. He pivots to a crock for 
sugar. Again, he is boiling cocoa or a 
pudding sauce in the Cooking division, 
and pivots to a sugar crock, duplicated 
in this division. Waiters seek a new 
supply for pantry sugar crocks. From 
where shall they take it? Obviously 
from the extra sized canister, standing 
on the kitchen serving bench adjoining 
the pantry. This eliminates the long 
trip through the kitchen to the Raw Ma- 
terial division. The fourth instance of 
this duplication is the sugar crock on 
the pantry shelf, from which, directly, 
the dining-room sugar bowls. are filled 
for table service. This Duplication sys- 
tem should be applied in every kitchen, 
large or small, providing duplication of 
tools or supplies as many times as there 
are separate places where they are to be 
used. 

We have seen that when the capacity 
of a clubhouse or other institutional 
kitchen extends beyond two hundred 
guests, a duplication of even the main 
fixtures begins. This is because the set- 


Closely approximating natural Daylight, the 
best lamp for work or reading is the 


NORTH LIGHT LAMP 


It gives a soft, white diffused light, elimi- 
nates shadows, prevents glare, rests the eye. 


Wonderful for Living Room 
Bed-side or Kitchen 


40 Models—Not Expensive—Widely Used 


Consult your dealer—or write for 
Catalogue or ’phone CHElsea 4666 


NORTH LIGHT CORPORATION 


32 West 15th Street 


New York 





up of the departments of work becomes 
more and more independent. As for in- 
stance, the pastry unit carries its own 
stove; the soup unit, its own stove; the 
vegetable, its own sink, and so on. But 
two points must be made: First, the 
routing of each unit must be followed 
through identically as in the smaller 
kitchen, namely, the product of each unit 
moving forward toward the serving pan- 
try, and second, these centers of work 
must be installed logically in relation to 
each other. 


Kitchen Helps 


In planning clubhouse, church or res- 
taurant kitchens, certain electrical fix- 
tures are of great value. One of the 
most generally approved of these is the 
fixture combining twelve or more of the 
various utensils used for paring, mixing, 
beating, chopping, kneading, squeezing, 
grating and the like. These fixtures are 
strongly built and all attachments are 
of one metal with no rivets and no 
seams, and so solid in construction as to 
be quite proof against hard and con- 
tinuous wear. They are labor-saving 
and without question should be pur- 
chased and installed in the Raw Ma- 
terial division whenever they can be af- 
forded. 

Refrigeration has come to stay. It is, 
however, in the process of being per- 
fected and purchasers should be guided 
by the test of time, as against other rec- 
ommendations. The makes which have 
years of satisfied clients to their credit 
are the most reliable. Mechanical dish 
washers should be selected by the same 
process, and are great time- and labor- 
savers in the big clubhouse or hotel. In 
relation to all this, the question of small 
tools and utensils is a really complex 
one for housewives. The retail market 
is flooded with the good and the bad 
and the matter of selection becomes a 
burden. It is more—it is a problem, 
not easy of solution, because housewives 
are not educated as to the standards by 
which such articles should be purchased. 
The three following questions are a 
sound test of all equipment: Does this 
tool clean easily? Does this tool wear? 
Does this tool do what it is built to do? 
Any kitchen utensil that combines the 
facility to be cleaned with durability 
and practicality is valuable. 

The construction of the room itself 
must now receive brief consideration. 
The size, shape and number of doors in 
a kitchen limit, at the outset, the degree 
of efficiency that may be attained. First 
then, as to the size and shape of the 
room. At present, kitchens are too 
large, too small and too square. The ob- 
long room is the only one that makes 
possible the pivot system of work, which 
goes on in every division of the kitchen. 

The correct dimensions of an average- 
sized kitchen are from eight to ten feet 
wide, and sixteen to twenty feet long. 


When writing to the North Light Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The size of the larger kitchen is easily 
arrived at, being the sum of the areas 
required for each unit when adjoined 
each to the other. There should be no 
idle space between the units. “Spreading” 
a kitchen reduces its effectiveness, and 
a kitchen should properly have two doors 
only—one at either end of the room. 

The question of lighting is so serious 
that we should pause to consider that 
feature. In the majority of kitchens we 
find the main electric outlet in the exact 
middle of the ceiling. Cooks in all 
kitchens, from the smallest to the largest, 
then proceed to stand in their own sha- 
dow as they work at sinks, stoves or 
working cabinets. How humorous if it 
were not so tragic. Lines and symme- 
try must take second place in the new 
type kitchen when they conflict with the 
direct light essential for all working 
areas. Electric outlets in kitchens should 
be in the ceiling, but over the left end of 
each unit beneath it, as the right hand of 
any worker does most of the work. 
These outlets should be but a short space 
out from the wall, the distance to 
be determined, in each instance, by the 
outreach from the wall of each unit. 

The usual light is inadequate and 
faulty. This is not because the appro- 
priate lamp is not available, but because 
people have not acquainted themselves 
with what the market has to offer. 
There are lamps to be purchased that 
practically reproduce the natural day- 
light, and relieve any sort of eyestrain 
or sense of insufficient light on the work 
being done. This type of lighting is 
adapted to any standard socket, and 
turns a dull, dismal room into a sunny 
and cheerful workshop. 

The problem of flooring for kitchen 
wear has for long years been a severe 
one. Though authorities differ, in our 
own experience nothing combines dura- 
bility, ease to the feet and effective and 
decorative designs and colors as does 
rubber flooring. But the genuine rubber 
flooring is the only one recommended 
here. 

In conclusion, it is to be admitted that 
the business of kitchens is vast, and this 
fact often seems to lead people into the 
belief that it is very costly. A kitchen 
can cost any amount. It need cost a 
very moderate sum. For, after all, the 
Scientific Routing of a kitchen with all 
it involves, is not a commodity, highly 
priced. It is an idea, a principle that 
can be applied universally to any kitchen, 
from the smallest private home to the 
largest clubhouse. 


Club Notes 


KEEPING right up with the times, the 
Washington Women’s City Club claims 
to be the first woman’s club in the world 
to establish a school of aviation for its 
members. The course, which began April 
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LESSON No. 1—This is the first 
of a series of “lessons” prepared hy 
Elizabeth Arden for the women who 
use her preparations. This is just one 
more example of Elizabeth Arden’s 


personal contact with her clients. 


Cleanliness: 
THE FIRST LESSON 


NLY one out of ten women use 


preparations correctly. It is appalling. 


The contents of a hundred jars and 
bottles will not yield their loveliness to 
you unless each cream and lotion is used 
exactly as it was meant to be. It is like a 
locked treasure that can be opened only 


with the right key. The key is knowledge. 


In every one of my preparations there 
is beauty — waiting to be released. Every 
preparation has some unique, carefully de- 
veloped property to bring definite benefit 


to the skin. 


The more closely you adhere to the 
prescribed treatment, the more contident 


you may be of results. 


Your skin should be cleansed as care- 
fully as a fine piece of kid... never with 
scrubbing, never w ith harsh handling ... but 
gently and thoroughly with the finest of 
oils. Only cleansing cream of feathery light- 
ness, that liqueties quickly with the warmth 
of the skin, can penetrate the depth of the 
pores to dislodge dust and powder. Night 
and morning—and whenever you wish to 
refresh your face completely during the 
day, you should follow this program of 


cleansing. 


With a towel or band, secure the hair 
firmly away from the face so that hair-line 
and ears are completely exposed. Squeeze 
a large piece of absorbent cotton out of 
cold water, shape into a pad of convenient 
size. Moisten with Skin Tonic and dip in 
Cleansing Cream. Cleanse from the chin 
upward, paying special attention to the 
creases at either side of the nose 
and around the mouth and chin; 
work gently around the eyes. Do 


not overlook the neck, which should 
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always be cleansed with up strokes. Re- 
move cleansing cream with Cleansing 
Tissues carefully so as not to stretch the 


skin. 


Squeeze a fresh pad of cotton out of 
cold water, saturate with Skin Tonic and 
commence patting on the neck. Pat from 
the center around to the back on either 
side. Then, from the chin upward to the 
forehead. Continue patting for about five 
minutes, going over the same movements. 


Dry with Cleansing Tissues. 


If this is your morning clean-up, your 
skin is now ready for your make-up, which 
should be applied according to the method 


I will describe in a later lesson. 


CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is the peg on which all beauty 
hangs, like a multicolored chiffon gown on 
a crystal hook. 

There is a certain kind of grubby beauty 
which artists like to paint, hut almost no 
body wants to live with it! And after all 
we are here to he lived with—aren t we— 
let us hope hy the ones we like hest ! 

When we enter a room, our environ- 
ment enters with us— something which 
surrounds us as perfume surrounds a rose. 
It is created hy our minds, our bodies, our 
emotions and our souls. No matter what 
“atmosphere” these create, there should 
stream from us unfailingly the crisp, lite. 
ing air of cleanliness. One feels so com 
fortable and free when one is very clean — 
clothes, hedy, face, hair, purpose in life, 
impulses, judgments, dreams— all breath - 


ing out cleanliness 


in this Lesson Are: 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


A light, feathery cream that liquefies quickly with the 
warmth of the skin and dislodges impurities. It rids the 
skin of dust, powder and excretions, and leaves the skir 
soft and receptive. $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $6.00 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


A mild astringent which firms, tones and whitens the 
skin and brings new life to evéry cell. Use with and 
after cleansing cream to stimulate circulation and bring 

a glow of natural color to the cheeks. 
8&5c, $2.00, $3.75, $9 oo. 

VENETIAN 
CLEANSING TISSUES 

Softest silky tissues. The sanitary and conve- 


nient way of removing cream. Roll 40 cents. 
Large boxof fourrolls $1.50; large package $2.25. 


BERLIN: W. Lennéstr. 5 

DETROIT: Book Building 
ATLANTIC CITY - Ritz-Carlton Block 
ROME: Via Condotti 65 
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4, covers, at moderate cost, air commerce 
regulations, engines, aerial navigation, as 
well as shop practice. After completion 
of the ground course, a Flying Unit will 
be formed, and arrangements will be made 
with an accredited flying school for flight 
instruction. 


THE Illinois Women’s Athletic Club of 
Chicago has recently established a radio 
station in the clubhouse from which club 
programs are broadcast. 


STIMULATED by the Journal’s article on 
the jurywoman in the December, 1930, 
issue, a member of the Foxburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Housekeeper’s Club reports that a 
judge has been secured to speak to her 
club on the A B ‘C’s of jury duty. 


AN unusual piece of club work carried 
on for two years by the Aspinwall (Penn- 
sylvania) Woman’s Club is a kindergar- 
ten, which next year will probably be 
taken over by the School Board. Seventy- 
six applications have been received for the 
fall term. The club is trying to set and 
hold social standards for young people. 


In the Club Notes of the March issue 
of the Voman’s Journal, I was glad to 
see the item beginning with “Have non- 
smokers no right?” etc. I know it voices 
many a woman’s sentiment, and some 
men’s, and it occurred to me at once I 
wondered if it was possible for your paper 
to inform interested readers with refer- 
ence to the new club buildings that are 
being erected by women. Is a smoking 
room, so Called, one of its rooms? Infor- 
mation or a general discussion on this sub- 
ject would be welcomed by many, I feel 
sure. [So far as we know, smoking is 
permitted in the lounges of the large city 
clubhouses, not confined to a smoking 
room.—Ed. | 

Mrs. J. H. H. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Every Woman Should Realize 


The Importance of Life Insurance 


o W(any women need life 
insurance to provide for 
estate and inheritance taxes. 


This Company enjoys the priv- 
ilege of possessing splendid women 
representatives. Get in touch with 
them and they will serve you well. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Katharine Blunt 
(Continued from page 11) 


and something in her woke up, the 
something that has been tracking scien- 
tists and driving them on since time was. 
The young Miss Blunt turned away 
from the home and the club, and went 
up to the University of Chicago to take 
the single course offered there in food 
analysis. It was slim fare, and from 
there she went on to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to study with 
Ellen H. Richards, who was offering 
courses in sanitary chemistry. 

That was another door opened before 
her, a door that led her at last into her 
own special chosen field, biological chem- 
istry. She taught, at Vassar, at Pratt 
Institute, at the University of Chicago; 
she passed up from the rank of instruc- 
tor to that of associate professor, pro- 
fessor, and chairman of her department, 
her chemistry by this time definitely ap- 
plied to all those businesses of women 
which are grouped under the general 
head of Home Economics. 

At the University of Chicago, she set 
her department up on a level with that 
of any of the classical or purely cultural 
subjects, and it became the only depart- 
ment in America where the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is given in such 
subjects. She edited a series of Home 
Economics pamphlets, she wrote for sci- 
entific journals, she brought out books, 
and, working with her advanced stu- 
dents, made important contributions to 
such subjects as hospital dietetics, the 
economics of consumption, child care. 
She has great pride in the fact that the 
most popular course in the department 
was in child care. 

It was because she had set such a high 
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in Her Domestic Affairs 
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standard of scientific accuracy and prac- 
tical value in her Department at Chi- 
cago that Dr. Blunt was invited by the 
Federal Government, during the war, to 
make known the proper war menu for 
the American people. She led in the 
preparation of those nutrition sheets 
which each week went out through col- 
leges, through the Red Cross, through 
every available channel, and by which 
we gauged our food for the purpose of 
keeping up our efficiency while we prac- 
ticed the greatest possible economy. 
Those meatless, sugarless rules which she 
among others induced us to follow stand 
even in retrospect as a sort of mute 
monument to her ability to teach. 


The Final Choice 


When the young college in New Lon- 
don last year found itself in need of a 
president, the committee appointed to 
present a candidate studied the qualifica- 
tions of almost a hundred possible men 
and women. Their final choice fell 
upon Dr. Blunt. And there is a peculiar 
fitness in having this particular woman 
for this particular job. For Connecticut 
College dreamed of making of itself a 
very special kind of college. It was con- 
ceived and born exactly in those years 
when women were just beginning to 
realize that higher education for women 
did not necessarily mean equipping them 
for men’s jobs. Founded to meet a need 
when the only college in the state to 
which women had been admitted decided 
to exclude them, it set out upon the plain 
path of educating women as women. 
There was to be culture, yes; science, 
yes—the usual college fare. But there 
was to be something else also. The par- 
ticular slant of woman was to be recog- 
nized and respected. 

From the very outset the young col- 
lege said, ‘“‘We do not recognize any in- 
feriority in the brain of the female, but 
we do recognize that woman may have 
an especial aptitude for certain subjects, 
and may wish to prepare herself for a 
more efficient functioning in that field 
which is peculiarly hers.” Its first pres- 
ident, Dr. Frederick A. Sykes, visioned 
it as “an institution, the most beautiful 
and spacious, the widest in scope of in- 
struction, the most steadfast in faith in 
woman and her abilities, so far founded 
on the earth.” It was one of the first 
institutions in the country to allow its 
students to major in the fine arts, in 
physical education, in the domestic sci- 
ences. It endeavors to lead its students 
safely on the road toward any profes- 
sional career they may choose for them- 
selves, but it has made no attempt to 
fool itself into thinking that motherhood 
is not the one inevitable task which na- 
ture has set for women—not the exclu- 
sive task, certainly, not to be best per- 
formed by those who have no other 
interests, but still one which most women 
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do and should choose for the highest 
general good. 

Scholarly, practical, experienced in 
administrative tasks, generous, with a 
fine quality of friendliness, and most of 
all deeply in sympathy with the college 
in its large faith in the abilities and du- 
ties of women, Dr. Blunt promises to 
make of the college not only one of the 
cultural centers of the state but also one 
of those vital stations from which may 
be sent out young women who are 
equipped in body and mind for the 
responsibilities of the normal life of the 
normal woman. 


The Philippines 


(Continued from page 21) 


and another was sent to the League of 
Nations to provide for the entrance into 
the League of the coming new nation! 
It is therefore in order to examine the 
briefs of the two parties to the case, be- 
ginning with the /egal arguments. 

The Filipinos claim a right to inde- 
pendence both under international and 
national law. For the United States to 
continue to dominate a weaker and alien 
people is, they maintain, contrary to 
the right of self-determination which is 
guaranteed by international law. Fur- 
thermore, they contend that the Jones 
Bill in 1916 promised independence to 
the islands ‘when they should have a 
stable government,” and that as the na- 
tives are living content and happy under 
a régime of peace and order, they have 
fulfilled the conditions of the 1916 Act. 

The United States answers that in- 
ternational law does not yet contain any 
rule guaranteeing each people the right 
to determine its own destiny. And as 
for the Jones Bill, they respond that an 
express reservation therein left the 
United States the sole judge of whether 
a stable government had been established. 
Finally, they claim that no formal prom- 
ise to grant independence to the islands 
was ever made by the United States. 
Legally the islands belong to this coun- 
try, and their disposition rests with us. 

Political arguments are also to be 
weighed. A fundamental principle of 
democracy which lies at the very basis 
of the American nation is that of “gov- 
ernment of the people by the people and 
for the people.” The islanders contend 
that in holding on to the Philippines, 
we violate this great principle. Further- 
more, it is claimed, political conditions 
warrant the grant of independence. 
Forty-four percent of the voting popula- 
tion register, and of these 81-92 percent 
vote. The islands have built up a ca- 
pable and efficient government which is 
steadily improving socially and economi- 
cally, and since 1916 this government 
has been practically autonomous. 

For the United States it is claimed 
that in fact a “stable government” does 
not yet exist in the islands. The Fili- 
pinos have had no real experience in self- 


When writing to the French 


government. They were first domi- 
nated by Spanish paternalism, and then 
carefully nursed under American guard- 
ianship. The main power rests with 
the political boss, and the mass of the 
population takes but little interest in 
public affairs. If independence were 
granted, the boss, and with him graft 
and corruption, would run rampant. It 
is claimed also that civil war would fol- 
low independence: the Moros would 
never submit to Filipino rule. 

If left to themselves, wouldn’t the 
islands fall a victim to foreign aggres- 
sion? Other nations in the East look 
longingly at them. Even European na- 
tions might lust for them. 


would have less to fear in the way of 
foreign complications if we gave up the 
Philippines. Furthermore, if the Philip- 
pines joined the League of Nations, they 
would be amply protected by the guar- 


antees which have been written into the | 


Covenant. 


As for sociological arguments, the | 


Filipinos live in social conditions, it is 
contended, which compare 
with other independent nations. Thus 
there is no longer any reason for Ameri- 
can tutelage. They have caught up with 
civilization, and will go further; the 
evolution of Japan proves the ability of 
the Oriental to acquire the highest de- 
gree of civilization. There is less illiter- 
acy in the islands than in many civilized 
countries, and the Filipinos have taken 
up universal education with enthusiasm 
and persistence. 

Filipinos point also to their judicial 
system, which they claim is modeled after 
the American courts, and is manned by 
judges endowed with aptitude and re- 
spect for law. Justice, moreover, is more 
rapid than in the clogged American 
courts. 


The Immigration Argument 


A further argument is that inter-racial 


friction, such as that illustrated in Cali- | 
fornia, would be obviated by the grant | 


of independence. As the two races can- 
not be assimilated, the only solution is 
for the United States to leave the is- 
lands. If the Philippines were inde- 
pendent, the natives could be excluded 
from the United States and California 
agitation would cease. 


Are the islands homogeneous? ‘The | 
Ninety | 


Filipinos claim that they are. 
percent of them follow the same Chris- 
tian religion. While there are several 
divergent dialects, the official language 
is Spanish, and English is rapidly coming 
into universal use. Furthermore, com- 
mon bonds of race tradition and custom 
hold them together in a unity which is 
far superior to that in many free na- 
tions—Switzerland, for instance. 
Retentionists claim on the other hand 
that the peoples who inhabit the islands 
are heterogeneous and thus unfit for self- 


It might be | 
pointed out, however, in answer to this | 
argument, that the United States itself | 


favorably | 





French 
Seamen 


whose ancestors tamed the 
Atlantic before Columbus 











| oats from countless generations of 

seamen, the sailors of Brittany have 
a maritime tradition not surpassed by any 
race and to every Breton fisher lad may 





truly be applied the old sea saying, “Every 
hair a rope yarn, and his blood is Stock- 
holm tar’’ » » They are of the blood of 
Jacques Cartier who flew the ensign of St. 
Malo and discovered the St. Lawrence. » » 


Unceasing watchfulness is their motto, 
whether at the helm of a sardine trawler 


or on the bridge (their ultimate goal) of 
the “Ile de France,” the “Paris” or the 
“France”... the cabin ships “Lafayette,” 
“De Grasse” and “Rochambeau” or any 
of the 100 ships that form the French Line 
fleet » » From the commander to the oiler 





in the hold, they keep alight that flame 


of trust and honor that was lighted in the 
dim sea mists of the Breton coast a thou- 


sand years ago. 


5% days to Plymouth, England 





across the’‘longest gangplank in the world” 
from the heart of Manhattan, a waiting 
express for London, a few hours later the 
covered pier at Havre, three-hour express 








for Paris. 
Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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government. They are divided into 
Moros and Filipinos, and there are small 
tribal divisions, speaking eighty-seven 
tribal languages. Until the country has 
been welded together socially, independ- 
ence cannot be accorded. Furthermore, 
30 to 60 percent of the natives are still 
illiterate. Time alone and education 
can remedy this. Public health, sanita- 
tion, and justice have not reached that 
stage of perfection required for self- 
determination. It is also alleged that 
Filipinos are temperamentally unfitted 
for self-government, and that only a 
minority of the people really want self- 
government. 


Economic Arguments 


When it comes to economic arguments 
it is claimed that independence would 
stimulate home industry and private en- 
terprise among the Filipinos, and capital 
would be attracted to the great resources 
of the country once the present element 
of uncertainty were ended. The islands 
would be free to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with all nations of the world; 
among others, the markets of China and 
Japan would thus be opened up to Fili- 
pino producers. Such economic freedum 
would make the Philippines among the 
richest islands of the East. 

Furthermore, while at present the 
Philippines cannot impose customs du- 
ties on American imports, with the is- 
lands self-governing, free trade with the 
United States would terminate. The 
imposition of normal customs duties 
would add to the national wealth. It 
is true that the United States might keep 
out Philippine products by high tariffs, 
but if so, the deficit could be supplied 
by new markets elsewhere. If a deficit 
remained, the present taxes, the lowest 
in the world, could be raised and neces- 
sary funds thus obtained. Finally, inde- 
pendence would mean a return of Jabor 
to the farm and a check upon the men- 
ace of emigration to foreign lands. 

It is answered, however, that inde- 
pendence for the islands would complete- 
ly upset their whole economic and finan- 
cial structure. American capital would 


be driven out and industry would stag- 
nate, or become the prey of capricious 
native legislatures. The country could 
not carry on without the favorable bal- 
ance of trade and tax-free entry to the 
United States. It should be noted that 
$160,000,000 of a $200,000,000 trade 
is carried on with us. As labor in the 
Philippines is higher than anywhere eise 
in the tropics, without our help they 
could not compete against other coun- 
tries. 

Finally, in their own best interests, 
it is alleged, the Filipinos should hesi- 
tate to give up what we accord them: 
preservation of internal order, backing 
of the currency system, Chinese exclu- 
sion, protection against aggression, free 
service of our diplomatic and consular 
offices, free entry of island products to 
the United States and vice versa, and the 
unrestricted access of Filipinos to the 
territory of the United States. 

Both the advocates and the opponents 
of independence, it is evident, have made 
out a strong case. Out of this chaos 
of arguments, a conclusion must. be 
reached. The present uncertainty is in- 
tolerable. The matter is vital and press- 
ing. Several proposals for its settlement 
are now before Congress, and have cre- 
ated great interest throughout the coun- 
try. What is the fairest practicable 
method for meeting the situation ? 

First, it would seem that we are com- 
mitted to granting independence. Three 
presidents—Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson 
—have promised it. The Jones Bill, de- 
spite its reservations, undoubtedly entails 
at least a moral obligation to grant inde- 
pendence if the Philippines are ready. 
Just as in any other country in similar 
circumstances, many Filipinos may re- 
main indifferent, but it can hardly be 
doubted that among the natives there is 
an overwhelming sentiment for self-gov- 
ernment and freedom. Nothing could 
be more natural. They fought two wars 
for independence. The legislature each 
year votes in favor of it, and this by a 
unanimous vote, and numerous con- 
gresses, representing all classes and in- 
terests, have recorded their will to be 
tree. 
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Are You Planning to Travel? 


Won't you tell us what your plans are? We can get you helpful 
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While the Filipinos may not have 
shown all the qualities requisite for self- 
government, it must be admitted that 
few peoples in the world are endowed 
with this capacity, and yet most of them 
are free. Surely the islands already com- 
pare favorably with many free states of 
Central Europe and_ Latin-America. 
Those familiar with conditions which 
often exist in our great cities—and even 
in entire states—know that if the fear of 
graft, incompetency, and boss rule shut 
out the possibility of self-government, 
perhaps we, ourselves, are in need of a 
guardian. At any rate, given the Fili- 
pinos’ intense, persistent, and unquench- 
able desire for freedom, we, who fought 
and won our own independence and 
know the meaning of freedom, ought to 
be willing to give the Filipinos a chance. 





Gradual Independence 


On the other hand, it would be folly 
to drop the islands immediately, with- 
out preparing the ground. From both 
an economic and political standpoint, 
the shock of amputation without pre- 
paring the patient might prove fatal. 
What would seem to be needed is this: 
the fixing of a date for complete inde- 
pendence, perhaps ten or twenty years 
hence, accompanied by an economic pro- 
gram which would gradually release the 
islands from our tutelage and prepare 
them for freedom. At the same time, 
guarantees should be made that when 
independence has been achieved by the 
Philippines, we would not apply such a 
cut-throat tariff policy—shutting out 
Philippine sugar or cocoanut oil, for 
example—as would produce economic 
ruin and invite political disaster. From 
the political side, through increased edu- 
cational facilities, and by gradually en- 
trusting to the natives, year by year, a 
greater and greater share of the respon- 
sibilities of government, they will be 
enabled to shoulder the burden alone. 

Such a plan—the project submitted to 
the Senate a few weeks ago by Senator 
Vandenberg—is ready for consideration. 
It seems to meet the necessities of the 
case: it satisfies the Philippine desire for 
self-government and freedom, and at the 
same time saves them from the perils 
of an abrupt release from American 
guardianship. Let us hope that it will 
receive, not only in the Senate but from 
the country at large, the most sincere 
and careful consideration. For surely 
we cannot sidestep the moral obligation 
created by our Senate when they rati- 
fied the Treaty of Peace with Spain 
and denied any intention to annex the 
islands permanently, but only to ‘“PRE- 


PARE THEM FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT, AND IN DUE TIME TO MAKE 
SUCH DISPOSITION OF SAID ISLANDS 





AS WILL BEST PROMOTE THE INTERESTS 


OF THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE INHABITANTS OF SAID 
ISLANDS.” 
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TRAVEL 


Ties 


Please send us information (very brief) 
about any scene, place, inn, or trip you 
recommend to travelers. And will you fill 
out the blank on page 38? 


SUBSCRIBER, Miss D. P. R,, 

wants information about a trip to 
Canada through Montreal, Quebec, and 
the Saguenay River. Of course one can 
go by train, but far pleasanter and more 
varied is the trip by water. The Canadian 
Steamship Lines have regular all-ex- 
pense tours taking eight days, beginning 
at Teronto or Rochester, New York, or 
at Montreal a day later. The trip car- 
ries one down the St. Lawrence River and 
through the Thousand Islands, then one 
transfers to a special boat for the exciting 
trip through the Rapids. It includes sight- 
seeing drives in Montreal and Quebec, 
where one stops at the beautiful Chateau 
Frontenac; a stop at Murray Bay, the 
famous resort; a special trip to Montmor- 
ency Falls and a day and memorable eve- 
ning on the Saguenay River, one of great 
beauty and grandeur of scenery. The 
round trip fare, including all expenses, is 
$110 from Toronto, and from Montreal, 
one day later, $72. If one prefers, the 
trip can begin at Niagara. 


P. S.—And should one go to Quebec 
expecting to try the hotel recommended 
in our May issue at Montmorency Falls, 
just outside the city, ask for Kent House, 
not York House, as we directed. We got 
the dukes mixed. The subscriber who 
thoughtfully corrected our error adds: “I 
have heard the location compared to our 
own Mount Vernon, overlooking from a 
height the Potomac and getting a full view 
of the river just as the Duke of Kent 
(grandfather of King Edward VII) did 
many years ago of the St. Lawrence.” 


RS. M. S. C. asks what kind of 

clothes she would need for a motor 
trip to Halifax, Nova Scotia, including a 
visit to friends, in July. 

In most places so far north, the middle 
of the day is usually hot during the sum- 
mer months, but the nights, although short, 
are likely to be cool. For the motor trip 
itself, a simple dress, preferably silk which 
will not muss, is good. Several summer 
frocks for daytime wear would be neces- 
sary while visiting, and probably one or 
two simple evening dresses. The English 
wear evening clothes much more generally 
than do Americans. Add to this a sport 
suit of tweed and a pair of heavy shoes 
for walking, and one would be prepared 
for anything. If the motor coat has a 


light lining, it might if necessary, also 
serve as an evening coat. 


This wardrobe, all but the coat, could 
be packed in a suitcase. If it were neces- | 
sary to take less baggage, one could wear 
the tweed suit for motoring. A small 
overnight bag containing only the neces- | 
sary toilet articles and night things is a | 
convenience when on a long motor trip, | 

| 





because then the suitcases can be left un- 
disturbed when they are packed in the car. 


HAT is the best way to carry money 

on an extended trip abroad? asks 
one reader. The answer is travelers’ | 
checks. Only for éxceptionally long trips, 
on which the necessary bulk of travelers’ 
checks might be too great, is the letter of | 
credit preferable. The disadvantages are 
that the letter of credit involves going to 
a particular bank to get cash, while trav- 
elers’ checks can be cashed at hotels, in 
restaurants, on trains, in shops, etc. Not 
only may banking hours fit inconveniently 
with the traveler's plans, but holidays may 
close the bank at the most distressing time. 
Travelers’ checks are issued by the 
American Express Company, the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and by Thomas 


A. Cook. 


V. V. sends an inquiry about a trip 
¢ to Yellowstone, going by motor as 
far as Chicago. 

The route through New York State by 
way of Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, to Chi- 
cago, is one thousand miles. For scenic 
beauty we would advise taking National 
Route 22 through Newark, Harrisburg, 
to Pittsburgh, then the Lincoln Highway 
to Canton, Fort Wayne, to Chicago. This 
is about a hundred miles shorter and takes 
one across the Allegheny Mountains. From 
Chicago, the direct route to the Yellow- 
stone is via Chicago Northwestern and 
Union Pacific. 

During the park season, June 20 to 
September 15, round trip excursion tickets 
are sold from all stations at reduced rates. 
The one way regular trip from Chicago 
to West Yellowstone is $62.68. Govern- 
ment buses furnish a four-and-a half-day 
motor tour of the park for $25. Vary- 
ing accommodations may be had at the 
hotel or at lodges, also under Government 
control, for from $6.50 a day up. 

Send to the ‘Chicago, Northwestern for 
their booklet on Yellowstone National 
Park for details of the trip. For the lat- 
est information about the state motor high- 
ways and hotels, consult the Automobile 
Association of America, at 12 East 53rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


E. wants to know of a “different” 
e place to spend the summer, and in- 
quires in a frivolous strain about Iceland. 
The frivolity is misplaced. If P. E. wants 
to escape modernity, and avoid crowded 
cities, Iceland awaits her. Less than two 
days’ romantic sea journey from Leith in 
Scotland, you come to this land of cool 
and attractive summertime, this land of 
long, light nights, land of hot springs and 
volcanoes that will not harm you, of 
which Viking sagas have sung for many 
ages. If you want to correct your precon- 
ceptions of childhood’s fairy story days, try 
and find, if you can, any Esquimaux, polar 
bears or blubber-eating natives. 
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near Santa Fé, New Mexico, in the 
very heart of the colorful Indian-de- 
tour country +++ Be sure to stop there 
on your summer vacation tour to 


CALIFORNIA 


and the 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Very low round trip fares via the Santa Fe this summer 





Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during 
June, July and August, include Colorado Springs, 
Old Santa Fé, Grand Canyon of Arizona, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Agua Caliente (Old Mexico), Yo- 
semite, San Francisco, Salt Lake City and Feather 
River Canyon or Glacier or Yellowstone or Can- 
adian Rockies, according to tour selected. Every 
detail cared for by experienced travel directors. 
Booklets on request. 
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LETTERS 


of a 


WaALL STREET 
NEPHEW 


By F. A. 


No. 5 in a series of informal financial 
articles 


May 12, 1930. 
Dear Aunt Jane, 
FIND that the unusually warm 
weather that has graced this spring 
makes writing about financial sub- 
jects extremely arduous, and I must ad- 
mit that the only excuse I can honestly 
offer for the tardiness of this letter is 
that lassitude has supplanted industry. 
My last letter to you was about bonds. 
Bonds at best are a dull subject, but if 
you will bear with me, I will devote 
most of this letter to certain things con- 
cerning bonds which you must know 
about if you are to have even a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of them. 


Marketability of the bond is a sub- 
ject which is important fer you to con- 
sider. Practically every bond has a date 
when its principal becomes due and pay- 
able. This due date is stated on the 
face of the bond and may be from one 
to ninety-nine years or more hence. If 
you can be confident that you will never 
want the funds you tie up in purchasing 
the bond until the date of payment of 
the principal of the bond, its market- 
ability is of no interest to you. Most of 
us, however, are not that lucky, and we 
feel that some emergency need for funds 
may arise before the due date. When 
such an emergency arises, its marketabil- 
ity is of prime importance, for if there is 
no market for it, you cannot sell it, and 
in all probability you will find any bank 
you take it to reluctant to lend you much 
of anything against it. 

One easy way to determine whether a 
bond is marketable before you buy it is 
to ask your bank. With your independ- 
ent spirit, my dear Aunt, I suppose you 
will fight shy of this and prefer to do 
your own investigating, so I will give 
you a few hints. Generally the larger 
the bond issue the more marketable are 
the bonds. A fifty million dollar issue 
will be more marketable than a five, and 
a five million dollar issue more market- 
able than a five hundred thousand dollar 
one. If the bond is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange or the New York 
Curb Exchange and you see frequent 
sales in the financial columns, you have 
pretty fair evidence of good marketabil- 


ity. If it is a new issue its size and the 
reputation of the banking house issuing 
it for maintaining good markets are 
important: 


The manner of payment of an issue of 
bonds is often revealed in its title. 

Thus “Serial Bonds” are those which 
fall due over a period of years, provision 
being made for retirement of a fixed por- 
tion of the issue at regular intervals. 
Each individual bond, however, has a 
fixed date of maturity, so that in a serial 
issue with maturities running from 1940 
to 1950, your bond would state that it is 
payable in a given year, as say January 
1, 1944. 

Another group, “Sinking Fund Bonds,” 
generally provide for the setting aside of 
sums by the borrower each year to be 
used for the retirement of the issue by 
purchase in the market or by redemption 
call. Scanning the financial pages of 
many daily newspapers, you will find 
advertisements of the calling of certain 
bonds designated by number at a certain 
time and price. This makes the call pro- 
visions of your bond very important and 
to invest intelligently you should ac- 
quaint yourself with them before you 
buy it. Some speculative foreign bonds, 
for instance, have a call price of 125 
($1,250 for a par value bond of $1,000) 
and provide that all bonds retired by the 
sinking fund must be retired by calling 
by lot at that high price. This lends an 
air of lottery to the issue that appeals to 
the speculative investor. Then again 
there are bonds selling at 118 that are 
callable at 110, and the purchaser at 118 
should be aware that she is taking the 
risk that she may lose 8 points when her 
bond is called at 110. 


The participation feature of some 
bonds is occasionally a source of great 
profit to the investor. I use the adverb 
“occasionally,” my dear Aunt Jane, 
advisedly, because an apparently attrac- 
tive participation feature is often used as 
a lure to tempt investors to purchase 
poorly secured bonds which they would 
never buy on their sheer investment 
merit. 


OST bonds are net adorned with a 
participation feature, and beyond 
their final payment of the face amount, 
they have no appeal, except in the rate of 
interest or an attractive call price. Some 
bonds, however, are so drawn as to 
enable the bondholder to share in the 
profitable growth of the company whose 
bond she buys. 

One way of providing this participa- 
tion is through issuing a bond with 
warrants. The warrant generally pro- 
vides that the holder may, at certain 
times, and according to a fixed schedule 
of prices, buy at her option stock in the 
company while still keeping her original 
bond investment intact. An example 
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will make the possibilities of profit in 
this arrangement at once apparent to 
you: Assume you pay for a safe bond 
with a warrant attached which enables 


‘you to buy 50 shares of common stock of 


the issuing corporation at 20 at any 
time during the next ten years. Before 
the end of ten years the corporation pros- 
pers greatly and the shares of its stock 
go to 100. Content with your potential 
profit, you exercise your warrant by pur- 
chasing the 50 shares at 20 ($1,000) 
and immediately sell them for 100 
($5,000). Unfortunately for all of us, 
some warrant features never again ap- 
pear as attractive as they do on the day 
the bond is first issued, but this shouldn’t 
keep you from purchasing a bond with a 
warrant where the bond is sound and 
the future of the corporation promises 
to be profitable. 

Another way of providing this partici- 
pation is by the issue of “Convertible 
Bonds.’ These, at the option of the 
bondholder, may be converted into stock, 
the terms of conversion being specified on 
the bond. When the bond is sound and 
the conversion attractive, you have a 
200d investment. A well-known exam- 
ple of a bond of this type is the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 41%’s 
of 1939 which, because of their conver- 
sion feature, have sold as high as 227. 

There are a thousand and one more 
things which I might tell you about 
bonds, but many of them are technical 
and not of much importance to the in- 
vestor. Any time that you bump up 
against a question with which I might 
be able to help you, I hope you will rush 
right down to the mail box. 

If the safety of your principal is of 
the utmost importance and you can 
afford a low yield, buy Liberty Bonds 
and you will never have to bother to 
ask me or any one else any question, 
with the exception at coupon-clipping 
time of “Where did I put my safe de- 
posit key?” 

Your affectionate nephew, 
F. A. 

If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F. A., in care of 
the Woman’s Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 


In Oldest America 
(Continued from page 10) 


with the Santa Fé Railroad has done 
so much to open this country, are on 
the best possible footing with them. 
They talk with the women about their 
babies, and the surest way of getting a 
smile from an Indian mother is to com- 
ment on her fat and healthy looking 
baby. The couriers admire the bead 
necklaces and hammered silver jewelry 
the women bring out to sell. “I’m sorry 
I can’t buy anything today, but I have 
spent all I can afford,” said one pretty 
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young guide, and as proof, was her own 
ornamented attire. The couriers wear 
a trim, becoming, khaki-colored uni- 
form and under their coats are usu- 
ally bright blue or wine color velve- 
worn with handsome 
wide belts of silver and turquoise. Fre- 
quently, too, silver bracelets and neck- 
laces add to the picturesque costume. 


Helpful Courters 


These couriers are girls from good 
families, most of them college gradu- 
ates, chosen for their charm and _in- 
telligence. Before entering the service 
they have several months of concentrated 
training and study. Eminent scientists 
and professors of archaeology, ethnology 
and history from the state universities 
give them the background of a thorough 
study of the Southwest, its geology, his- 
tory, how its pre-historic people lived, a 
knowledge of Indian customs and cere- 
monials, together with wide information 
about the country and its resources to- 
day. It adds much,to travel to have at 
hand a cultured young woman who 
never intrudes, but who is able to an- 
swer practically any question the trav- 
eler may ask. It is far better than car- 
rying a Baedeker! 

The couriers also are helpful in pro- 
tecting the Indians from the thoughtless 
curiosity and intrusion of white travelers. 
Pueblo Indians value their privacy. The 
ever-present Camera arouses their resent- 
ment. The Santa Clara Indians submit 
to being photographed—for a price, but 
permission must first be obtained. They 
turn a pretty penny this way from the 
amateur photographer. But many pue- 
blos permit no cameras and visitors have 
gotten into trouble who have not ob- 
served the right of the Indian to privacy. 

Santiago, the governor of the Santa 
Clara pueblo, went with us to the cliff 
dwellings of Puyé. He said. he was 
eighty-seven years old, but admitted he 
might have forgotten a few years. Al- 
though he never lost his dignity, the 
motor ride was evidently a great treat. 
On our return, as we approached his 
pueblo, where he was to leave us, he 
broke into a chant in a strong voice 
without a quaver of age and sang a fare- 
well to his friends. 


Indian Art 


Everywhere in the Southwest are to 
be found Indian, Mexican, and Spanish 
art and culture living together. Like 
the Mexican, the American Indian finds 
his native expression in form and color. 
Public schools are beginning to encour- 
age the talent for art of Indian children 
and to stimulate its free expression. The 
Fred Harvey Company was one of the 
first to realize the unusual beauty of 
Indian designs and colors and to apply 
them to modern living. La Fonda, the 
strikingly beautiful hotel in Santa Fé, is 


a remarkable exposition of Indian art. 
It is furnished and decorated by Indian 
craftsmen who worked under the direc- 
tion of the brilliantly clever woman 
long in charge of the Company’s furnish- 
ings. Walls were decorated, furniture 
was made and painted by them. Even 
the carpets, rugs and hangings were 
woven from their designs. Each bed- 
room is different, a creation in itself. 
The effect is as unusual and quaint as a 
bit of old Italy or Spain, but with a 
character of its own. 

Here in the Southwest is being cre- 
ated a new school of American decora- 
tive art. Young Indian artists under 
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the inspiration of American teachers are 
utilizing forms which their people have 
used for thousands of years and are pro- 
ducing an art as modern as that being 
exhibited in Eastern art galleries and in 
the main more delightful. Much of the 
beauty and richness of design and har- 
mony of color that an ancient people 
have known is being contributed to mod- 
ern living by these American Indians. 
There is much of poetry and beauty in 
their civilization which they have to 
offer us. Our best return is to encour- 
age its expression and to help them to 
higher standards of hygiene and comfort- 
able living. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
DIRECTORS 


HE Woman's Journal presents with 

pride and pleasure the new mem- 

bers recently elected to its Board of 

Directors—a remarkable group of wom- 

en who generously give the magazine the 
benefit of their varied experience. 

Its new vice-president, Mrs. Seth Mil- 
liken, consented to join the Journal for 
the interesting reason that she had been 
brought up on it by a beloved aunt. Back 
in the days when the Journal was still a 
tall suffrage weekly, Miss Lillia Darnell, 





Mrs. Seth Milliken 


a suffrage worker in Maine, was a de- 
voted reader, and to the two little nieces 
who lived with her it was a familiar de- 
tail of home. Mrs. Milliken remembers 
carrying suffrage petitions when she was 
no more than five years old, and recalls 
the thrill of the day, ten years later, when 
she heard Mrs. Catt speak before a legis- 
lature that needed persuading. Though 
she somehow escaped being a_ working 
suffragist, she got out of a sick bed the 
first year New York women voted, to 
cast her vote in memory of that suffrage 
aunt whom she called “Mother Lil.” Of 
course, Mrs. Milliken couldn’t help re- 
sponding when her aunt’s Journal called. 


Another new member, Miss Julia W. 
Bingham, was pretty thoroughly intro- 
duced last month in connection with her 
valuable article in the Club Service de- 
partment. A business woman of wide 
practical experience in the highly special- 
ized field of purchasing for big institutions, 
and trained in editorial work, too, Miss 


Bingham brings the Journal a variety of 
practical help. 


Mrs. B. Tappen Fairchild, prominent in 
Junior League work, was chairman of 
the Building Committee for the League’s 
new clubhouse recently opened (recently 
described in these pages, too), and is 
primarily responsible for this splendid 
achievement. 


Three members from other cities than 
the Journal’s home help to keep it in 
touch with the rest of the country: 

Mrs. John W. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, 
who has a record of activity in civic and 
political affairs—in suffrage, in Republican 
politics, in election reform, in forest care 
and in welfare work. She has recently 
been chosen by popular vote as one of the 
two women among the twenty outstanding 
citizens of Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Malcolm McBride, who was a 
leader in the campaign for the city man- 
ager plan in Cleveland, a leader in keep- 
ing it, as well, and generally active in 
the civic affairs of her city. 


Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, of San Francisco, 
who has served on the Board of Education 
for the past eight years, and is president 
of the Intant Shelter, which cares for the 
city’s needy babies and small children. 
Several other organizations, with the 
League of Women Voters starred, claim 
the rest of her time. 


The re-elected members are: 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, president, active 
in the Journal’s affairs for many years, 
and nationally known for her fine work in 
many circles concerned with the advance- 
ment of women. Among other things, she 
is now serving on the Planning ‘'Com- 
mittee of the White House Confer- 
ence for ‘Child Health and Protection. .. . 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
finance committee, who is responsible for 
the building and financing of Panhellenic 
House, actively interested in Roosevelt 
Memorial House, in the Infirmary for 
Women and Children, in St. Lawrence 
University, and many other important en- 
terprises .. . Mrs. Edna Albert, a bril- 
liantly successful business woman, who 
built up the nationally known Odo-ro-no 
Company from a formula devised by her 
physician father... Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
managing director of the magazine 
Mrs. Davis Ewing, of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, whose deepest public interest is in 
international affairs and the creation of 
international sympathy, as for instance 
through the English-Speaking Union .. . 
Mrs. George B. Ford, recently elected 
third vice-president of the Y. W. C. A. 
National Board, experienced in editorial 
and organization work—and the Jour- 
nal’s esteemed treasurer . . . Mrs. Sum- 
ner IT. McKnight, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, high in the affairs of the League 
of Women Voters and in half a dozen 
other civic interests . - Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., formerly in charge of 
the Junior Clubs of the Women’s Divi- 
sion, New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee ... Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, once a 
dean of women, and in close touch with 
educational movements and Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wells, with a record in suff- 
rage and League activities. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 13) 
commented on the American stand at the 
London conference: ‘The United States 
is in a clearly illogical position in de- 
manding power as great as that of any 
other country but rejecting all the re- 

sponsibility that goes with power. 
what Europeans object to is not the 
strength of the United States, but the 
desire of the Senate to keep their coun- 
try isolated politically while it plays a 
predominant role in matters of econom- 
ics, finance and naval armaments.” In 
the tariff debate one sees the same indif- 
ference to such warnings as the recent 
editorial in the French Le Quotidien 
that “If the Yankees, abusing their 
strength and present wealth, apply in- 
tegrally their program of protectionism, 
there will be nothing for us to do but 
resort to reprisals.’ Canada’s threat of 
retaliation for rates in the pending bill 
affecting its exports has been carried 
into effect in a new Canadian tariff 
law adversely affecting American trade 
with Canada to the amount of about 
$275,000,000 a year, but that little con- 
cerns nor long disturbs the solons on the 
Hill. The retention of the Adminis- 
trative flexible tariff system in the pres- 
ent bill, twice voted for by the House 
and twice rejected by the Senate, which 
favors giving Congress the authority to 
alter specific rates from time to time, is 
still the main point of contention be- 
tween Senate and House conferees, and 
the belief is growing that the President 
will sign the bill which a_ thousand 
economists have condemned as carrying 
exorbitant rates only if he is given the 
power to adjust inequalities later. 


Sensational Testimony 


The Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee begins to resemble the man who 
leaped on his horse and rode rapidly off 
in all directions. No one knows just 
where it is going; but the Congressional 
campaigners of next fall will find many 
uses for the sensational testimony of 
William H. Stayton and Henry H. 
Curran of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, and Dr. Scott 
McBride of ‘the Anti-Saloon League. 
There was for instance the “inference” 
drawn by Captain Stayton, after talks 
with members of the Law Enforcement 
Commission, that the President doubts 
that prohibition can be enforced, and 
that “six out of the ten men in Mr. 
Hoover’s cabinet believe personally that 
prohibition is a failure.” Captain Stay- 
ton reasoned thus of Mr. Hoover: “He 
said that prohibtion was a noble experi- 
ment. Well, if a hen sat on a doorknob 
and tried to hatch out chickens, that 
would be a noble experiment.’ Captain 
Stayton touched on a point of current 
interest anent the Roberts nomination to 
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the Supreme Court in a letter describing 
the Court in 1929 as “wishy-washy” and 
suggesting that “we might wait until 
time and nature make some changes in 
the personnel.” 


Prohibition Expenditures 


It did not surprise those who have 
watched the activities of wet and dry 
organizations to learn that the Anti- 
Saloon League in 1929 spent $273,049 
exclusive of expenditures by its state 
groups, and the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, whose ‘‘purpose 
and object and final intent is the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment,” spent 
$427,213. In the files of the wet orga- 
nization were found letters from one 
Thomas W. Phillips, its vice-president, 
to members of the Supreme Court, who 
of all men are supposed to be “above 
the crowd in public acting and in private 
thinking.” Mr. Phillips had written to 
Justice Stone to give him “a new slant 
on how some men are thinking and talk- 
ing.” The assumption that the Supreme 
Court, concerned with the judicial as- 
pect of specific cases, should have its ear 
to the ground to ascertain changing tides 
of popular thought riled Senator Robin- 
sen, who denounced “indefensible lobby- 
ing directly with the Supreme Court.” 

One development which is causing 
President Hoover some unhappy hours is 
the propensity of Congress, always evi- 
dent in a campaign year, for passing 
bills representing the understandable de- 
sire of small localities and groups to 
get money from the national coffers, 
forgetting that “every little bit, added 
to a little bit, makes just a little bit 
more’ and may cumulate in a Treasury 
deficit. Mr. Hoover’s warnings of sev- 
eral months ago that Congress must 
shelve some of the pending projects for 
appropriations was laughed down by the 
old-timers at the Capitol, who pointed 
out that most of these bills are intro- 
duced for political effect. But the Presi- 
dent knew more of the situation than 
they gave him credit for. The House 
Passes in quick succession a bill for a 
$3,300,000 program for conservation of 
fish, a $111,500,000 Rivers and Harbors 
bill, a bill adding over five hundred 
millions a year to federal expenditures 
tor disabled veterans. The projectors of 
these worthy measures countered that 
it was strange for the President with the 
Prospect of a twenty million dollar defi- 
cit for 1931, to be asking for an extra 
hundred million for the Federal Farm 
Board and twenty-eight million more 
for new public buildings. The answer 
is that Mr. Hoover considers a large 
public building program one of the 
chief instruments for relieving unemploy- 
ment and stimulating industry, and the 
Farm Board operations in the wheat 
market a remedy for depression of farm 
Prices in a surplus crop. Congress voted 


for farm relief, and farm relief costs 
money. 

All these things are news develop- 
ments of the month, fodder for the daily 
press, substance of dinner table conver- 
sations. Prohibition, tariff, the London 
treaty and farm relief may by this time 
next year be replaced in public interest 
by the British bondholders’ claims 
against the United States dating from 
the Civil War era, recognition of 
Russia, or legislation to prohibit the 
discarding of used chewing gum in pub- 
lic places. But behind the shifting 
kaleidoscope of politics, things of sig- 
nificance, whose effects will last through 
many years, are going on. ‘There 
is the National Survey on Social Trends, 
instituted last winter by President 
Hoover, which should give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the habits of life of the 
American people. There is the work of 
the President’s National Commission on 
Law Enforcement, now to the great 
satisfaction of its eminent members, ino 
longer a news topic. Most recently there 
is the project outlined by the President 
to the Chamber of Commerce, for a 
national body representing business, eco- 
nomics, labor and industry to study “the 
whole range of our experience with this 
boom and slump with a view to broad 
determination of what can be done to 
achieve greater stability for the future.” 

So now and again the keynote of the 
Administration is sounded clearly above 
all the din and clatter of the things that 
come and dominate the scene for a 
moment and fade into political history. 


Part-time Jobs 
(Continued from page 19) 

their time is ended for the sake of the 
extra commissions and for interest in the 
work. Sometimes one department with 
marked peaks of selling, offers an enter- 
ing wedge to the girl seeking employ- 
ment, trying out numbers of part-timers 
and feeding them into the other depart- 
ments as they succeed. 

How many make good? Apparently 
it is a question not of the kind of em- 
ployment but of the kind of woman. 
Part-time work offers special induce- 
ments to two classes of women; students 
and married women with home respon- 
sibilities. The girl who takes her stud- 
ies seriously, whether art studies or pro- 
fessional training, is apt to value the 
part-time job which permits her to keep 
striving toward her personal goal. The 
poor student is apt to be lax on the job 
just as she is behind in her studies and 
to give out on the job when crises, such 
as examinations, arise in the studies. In 
the same way the efficient married 
woman learns to balance the two respon- 
sibilities, while the inefficient one falls 
down perhaps on both. The Part-Time 
Bureau finds that when the false part- 
timers are eliminated, the women who 
do not really want to work or those who 
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x 
‘Hydrosal the first thought i 
for cuts, scratches and burns. a 
Spare yourself anxiety over ix 
neglected wounds and unneces- (3) 
sary suffering. Hydrosal so quick- = 
ly relieves that children run for ix 
it when there is an accident; | 

and is so pure and harmless ia) 

they may safely use it freely. (3s) 

‘ 5 ‘ (3) 

[| 7 . { 
With Hydrosal healing is won- ce 
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is entirely free from poisons, 
and will not stain skin or cloth- 
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children to use it themselves. 


Physicians have long recognized 
the superiority of colloidal anti- 
septics which heal and soothe 
injured tissues while they 
cleanse and purify. An exclusive 
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one antiseptic with this healing 
active principle, available for 
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Leading doctors, hospitals, and 
clinics in some of our chief medical 
centers have used and prescribed 
Hydrosal in preference to other 
antiseptics, for cuts, wounds, burns, 
and all infections of the skin. 
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The Journal’s Who 
and Why 


SERIES of articles on “If Not 

Prohibition, What?” is opened by 
Ida M. Tarbell, recently converted 
away from Prohibition. (She will be 
followed in July by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, who hasn’t been!) Miss 
Tarbell ranks easily as the leading 
American biographer—Mme. Roland, 
Mr. Rockefeller (in her History of the 
Standard Oil Company), Judge Gary 
and Abraham Lincoln figuring in her 
list. Her little book, “He Knew Lin- 
coln,” is an imperishable gem. 

Lorine Pruette, who has studied and 
reported on “The Part-Time Job,” for 
women, is Dr. Pruette—a sign of her 
academic attainments, and her au- 
thority as consulting psychologist, lec- 
turer and writer. She is the author of 
“Women and Leisure,” and of a novel 
of Ste. Genevieve, “Saint in Ivory.” 

The story of “ ‘Talkies’ in the Mak- 
ing’—impressions in a Hollywood 
studio—is one outcome of Mildred 
Adams’s trip to the West Coast. An- 
other, we trust, will be a story of 
Marian Mel, director of the Casting 
Bureau at Hollywood, to which come 
thirty thousand applicants a year. 

Dr. John B. Whitton, who writes 
of the Filipino problem with the same 
clarity with which he discussed Haiti 
in the February issue, is associate pro- 
fessor of international law at Prince- 
ton University. He is also director of 
the “Ecole de Princeton,” a group that 
studies international questions and in- 
stitutions abroad every summer. 

The author of “In Oldest America,” 
being the Managing Director of this 
magazine, plaintively asks her Editorial 
Department not to ‘feature the rec- 
ord of her trip. So let the limelight 





Lorine Pruette 


be turned on the lovely watercolors 
by Charles Rich, chosen for reproduc- 
tion to enhance the story of the Indian 
country, and the delightful character 
sketches by Ray Brown. 

Josephine Schain, who writes Cur- 
rent Events, is Executive Secretary of 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, and lectures on international 
affairs, particularly, right now, the 
London Naval Treaty. 

Elinore Morehouse Herrick, of the 
New York Consumers’ League staff, 
pictures the life of a woman canner. 

Catherine Hackett is our Washing- 
ton correspondent, and Dr. Alsop, Col- 
lege Physician at Barnard, our health 
adviser. 











really want full-time employment but 
snatch at anything for the moment. there 
emerges a class of steady, competent 
women workers who can stand compari- 
son in business with any group of work- 
ers. 

What kind of work is open to the 
woman who wants part-time employ- 
ment? Industrial jobs seem hard to find 
for such a woman; they have almost to 
be searched out individually and dili- 
gently. In factories the complaint arises 
that it is bad for the morale of all the 
workers if some of them are seen com- 
ing on at odd hours. Although this com- 
plaint is heard frequently, its specious 
nature is obvious on the face of it. 

In business and the professions there 
are various opportunities. However, 
outside the restaurants and department 
stores there are few large employers of 
part-time workers. This makes it more 
difficult for the worker to find such po- 
sitions, as well as increasing the difh- 
culty of detecting trends in such em- 
ployment. More than this, not all part- 
time work is so labeled. The trade 
unions are opposed to the custom of giv- 
ing out “bundles” for women to take 
home for plain sewing. This survival 
of the sweatshops represents part-time 
employment at its lowest level. At the 
other end are the publishing houses and 
magazine offices where smart young 
women—more often still smart young 
men—have desks which they occupy only 
on certain days. They are not called 
part-timers, but they are usually not re- 
ceiving a full salary and have absorbing 
pursuits on the outside. 


In New York 


An investigation under the direction 
of Miss Nelle Swartz, head of the Bu- 
reau of Women in Industry of the New 
York Labor Department, found 4,200 
women employed part-time in thirty- 
eight stores in New York City. Most 
of these were in department stores, with 
smaller numbers in specialty shops. One 
store was reported as having half its 
women employees on part-time, while on 
the average fifteen per cent were so em- 
ployed. Average salaries seemed to be 
around $12 to $14 for a week of thirty- 
two to thirty-four hours. 

The Bureau of Women in Industry 
also found opportunities in many of the 
tea-rooms of the city, since more workers 
are needed at the noon period. Wait- 
resses receive from $3 to $8 for a week 
of sixteen to twenty-eight hours (plus 
tips and one or more meals each day). 
Kitchen workers have the same hours but 
higher rates, $10 to $12 a week. Ushers 
in restaurants work three to four hours 
a day, receiving $10 to $12 a week. 
Counter girls have the same hours and 
receive $8 to $10. In the theatres part- 
time employment is common for ushers, 
cleaning women, cashiers, etc. Head 
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ushers receive $10 to $20. Head clean- 
ing women sometimes receive as muci) 
as $35 a week. 

The physician’s office offers opportu- 
nities for part-time nurses, secretaries 
and laboratory technicians. The uses of 
the part-time stenographer or secretary 
are legion. Many of these stenographic 
positions, particularly with writers, 
require a high degree of skill and are 
relatively well paid, often yielding $25 
to $40 a week. One case has been re- 
ported of a woman earning $50 a week 
at such work. 


Varieties of Jobs 


The variety of part-time employment 
can only be indicated here. If you have 
a “society hand” you can get a job ad- 
dressing invitations to the Four Hun- 
dred, earning from fifty cents to $2 an 
hour, depending on just how Ritzy your 
writing is. Then there are plain sew- 
ing, social work, switchboard operators, 
teachers and tutors and children’s nurses, 
file clerks, bookkeepers, employment sec- 
retaries, mental testers, shoppers, librari- 
ans, translators, realtors, beauticians—a 
motley crowd, high and low, to say noth- 
ing of various professional pursuits in 
which the individual can somewhat select 
his own hours. 

The Bureau of Part-Time Work, er- 
ganized in New York and in Philadel- 
phia, has been largely responsible for 
educating the public to the possibilities 
of such employment. It was organized 
with the twofold purpose of lessening 
the social waste involved in keeping 
trained women at a part-time job in the 
home that did not absorb their energies 
and of increasing the personal satisfac- 
tions and opportunities of such women. 
In 1928 more than two thousand new 
registrations were accepted in New 
York City from women hoping to se- 
cure part-time employment.  In_ the 
same period five hundred permanent po- 
sitions were secured and more than six- 
teen hundred temporary positions; in all 
sixteen hundred women secured work. 
Figures for this year are more -repre- 
sentative than those for 1929, with its 
panic psychology. Other agencies, such 
as the Girls’ Service League, the Wom- 
an’s Exchange, the Vocational Service 
for Juniors, make some part-time place- 
ments. 

Aggressiveness Needed 

But getting a good part-time job re- 
quires aggression on the part of the 
worker. Holding it likewise requires 
aggression, since the employer who sees 
good work being done is quite likely to 
suggest, or to urge very persistently, its 
extension through the full working day. 
The course of least resistance, when the 
job is developing well, is often toward 
the full day and it takes both courage 
and ingenuity to stand out against this 
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an shifting to a part-time job at the salary 
een of the full-time one. Thus she got a 

taste of the advantages of such work and, 
tu- when the baby was old enough to be 
ries left, she secured a similar part-time job 
5 Ol with another organization. As she was 
ary a highly capable person this position be- 
hic gan to expand very rapidly; the officials 
ers, were encouraged to pay the money for 
are a full-time worker and were amazed 
B25 when she hesitated. For a time it 
se looked as if she would have to leave the 
eek work, but she stuck to her determination 


to give the afternoons to her child, the 
employers resigned themselves to her 
way of doing and she has proved that 
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earlier crises the cry used to be: put the 
women out and give the jobs to men. 
Now, apparently, the right of the single 
woman to a job is not so likely to be 


questioned. Presently, of course, the 
married woman likewise will be ac- 
cepted. 


Part-time employment for married 
women seems to be an immediate neces- 
sity. Perhaps it is only a passing phase 
of this transition period. Those of us 
who are speculatively inclined may won- 
der if the development of a shorter work- 
ing day, say, of five hours, may not make 
part-time employment an actuality for 
all of us. On the other hand, those who 
see the future with a dismal eye may 
feel that America has had her good years 
of plenty and that in the less prosperous, 
leaner years, women will be swept into 
a full-time employment. And there is 
the Utopian dream that we may actu- 
ally, some day, come to apply what we 
already know about fatigue and indus- 
trial efficiency and provide that each 
worker shall spend a part of the day on 
manual work and another part on men- 
tal, in a new form of part-time employ- 
ment. 

The “Talkies” 

(Continued from page 17) 
the house. The gates of each studio are 
plastered with No Admittance signs and 
guarded by an individual Cerberus who 
will not let you by unless you can prove 
that you have legitimate business there. 
And he is one of the few people in Los 
Angeles who does not regard sightseeing 
as legitimate business. It is not enough 
to know somebody who knows somebody 
who knows somebody. You must be 
able to prove that you are a visiting gov- 
ernor or a foreign potentate, or that pub- 
lic opinion trembles at your frown. If 
you are merely a journalist—But that is 
a story by itself. 

It seems that one of the most famous 
of the studio’s publicity men met at a 
party a young lady who smiled upon him 
rapturously and said, “Oh, but I’ve met 
you before. In the studio.” Then she 
explained that she and her sister had 
tried all thinkable ways of getting in 
and nothing had worked. Finally they 
had had cards printed which gave their 


names and described them as represent- 
ing a famous foreign journal. “You 
were so nice to us,” the lady prattled 
on, “‘you took us all over the place and 
talked to us for three hours. We've 
laughed over it many times.” 


By Hook or Crook 


What the publicity man said is not a 
matter of record, but he vowed himself 
a vow that that particular stunt would 
not succeed again. ‘Through the Wam- 
pus, which is the pet name for the West- 
ern Association of Motion Picture Ad- 
vertisers, he instituted an investigation 
that uncovered the most amazing net- 
work of fraud and imposition, rising at 
times to actual graft and bribery. There 
was, for instance, a regular trade in fake 
business cards. A taxi driver would 
guarantee to get a customer into the 
studio and would furnish him with a 
card stating he was from the Snoqualmie 
Record or the Keokuk Times. If it 
worked, the driver got twenty-five dol- 
lars. In order to check this and other 
“rackets” the Wampus created a creden- 
tials committee. Nowadays if you say 
you represent this newspaper or that 
magazine, you must be prepared to prove 
it to the committee’s satisfaction. 

But even though you are not the Gov- 
ernor of Yucatan or the accredited cor- 
respondent of the Samarkand Star, even 
though you have no way of getting 
through the interlocking studio doors, 
Hollywood offers you plenty to see. 
There is, in the first place, Hollywood 
itself, spreading over acres of flat land 
and flooding up into the hills that reach 
toward the sea. Built for people used 
to transcending time and space with 
money, it is beautiful and expensive, and 
slightly meretricious. Its roses are the 
biggest in the world, its lawns the most 
carefully manicured. Legally part of 
Los Angeles, it looks with superior scorn 
on the older town and all its tourists. 
Hollywood, it would have you know, is 
cosmopolitan, the center of art and liter- 
ature and music, of all THE ARTS, in 
fact. It has all that New York has to 
offer, and so much more. It is a kind 
of modern Olympus, where the stars 
lead lives which, in their lighter aspects 
as commonly reported, bear a curious 
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resemblance to those of the old Greek 
gods. It holds the homes of men and 
women whose names and faces are 
known to millions of people the world 
over. Its temples, like its houses, are the 
perfect flower of its philosophy—Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theatre, for instance, 
with men and mannequins cunningl\ 
disguised so that you smile at a wax 
figure thinking it real and brush the 
soft arm of the coatroom girl thinking 
she is wax. Its carpets are so thick that 
you sink into them as into a snowdrift, 
and at its midnight show you may see 
the most famous actors and actresses in 
Hollywood. Or so they say. 

Seeing is one of the town’s chief di- 
versions, rivaled only by the game of 
being seen. You eat in certain restaur- 
ants, not because the food is good—and 
it is—but because you may see the stars 
who come there to dine. You stroll the 
bizarre length of Hollywood Boulevard 
to see, and you may meet a bearded 
miner in a red shirt, or a lady in a leop- 
ard skin, a Mandarin, an Eskimo or a 
milkmaid. They are there in those 
clothes, not primarily to be seen, but be- 
cause they got a minute off from work 
and have come out to buy a ham sand- 
wich or half a yard of blue baby ribbon. 
But even the most impassioned defender 
of Hollywood’s normality could scarce- 
ly convince one that they objected to 
being seen. 

The whole town has the air of being 
on parade. All of it looks as though 
movie carpenters had set it up, bright 
and shining, for the background of a 
single picture. As a matter of fact, 
they say that it does change almost over- 
night, that real estate values are not 
matters of long-term interest but of 
buying and swapping, that a seven-story 
building which was the pride of its 
owner’s heart will suddenly be mounted 
on wheels and moved away to make 
room for a seventeeen-story building in 
keeping with the modern trend. 


Hollywood, the Unreal 


For Hollywood cannot afford to fall 
behind the times so much as a fraction 
of a second. Its shop-window face is 
constantly being renewed. Spanish Pla- 
teresque, which was, apparently, last 
year’s craze, is giving away to Art Mod- 
erne, which is this year’s. Fashions in 
polo coats, roadsters and rumors flash 
through the town like fire in grass. All 
of it has a curious air of unreality. It is 
without gradations or nuances. Its 
women are too roundly beautiful, its 
men too dashingly handsome. And that 
is true not only of all the people who 
work in pictures, but also of all the peo- 
ple who hope they may work in pictures, 
which means about ninety-nine per cent 
of the population. The boy who brings 
in your freshly-pressed suit, the lad 
who shines your shoes, the checkroom 
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girl and the elevator operator are all su- 
perlative, for some day they may catch 
the eye of a director and be transmuted 
into stars. 

There is reason in all that if you con- 
sider that Hollywood is really just a 
sublimated mill town, specializing in 
pictures instead of shoe buttons. Its 
raw materials are human beauty, brains, 
ideas, technical skill, executive ability, 
and those who have them for sale display 
them as best they can. It manufactures 
wholesale entertainment for millions. It 
sells its product in Hollywood, New 
York and the world. A banker’s wife 
estimated that as an industry it was 
worth seventy-five million dollars a year 
to Los Angeles. That figure may or 
may not be accurate—at any rate, it is 
a symbol of the industry’s importance. 

It is no wonder that you hear movies 
and movies and more movies. The talk 
is like a drug, and unless you sicken of 
it and get out quickly, you will find 
yourself as avid for it as everybody else. 
It has the combined fascination of gos- 
sip, shop-talk and endless speculation. 
Anything you say or hear may be true— 
the industry is so vast and its resources 
so limitless. Just at present Hollywood 
is torn between a vainglorious belief that 
it will rob New York of all its writers 
and stage stars, and become the cultural 
center of the western world, and a sick- 
ening fear that New York may rob it 
of the whole industry, leaving what is 
now a prosperous city to assume the sta- 
tus of a “ghost town” lined with empty 
houses. There are certain new develop- 
ments which offer artificial substitutes 
for sun and scenery, and there are peo- 
ple who claim that these will do away 
with the need for working three thous- 
and miles away from Broadway and 
Wall Street. 

But these are only rumors, and not to 
be taken seriously until the houses cease 
to climb the hills and the Neon lights 
go out on the Boulevard. Meantime, 
the town lives and laughs and loves 
(movie jargon is contagious), buys its 
food at drive-in markets, and parks its 
cars on the corner lot that “will be 
worth a cool million some day,” while it 
goes to see the pictures it has made. 


Cinderella’s Slippers 


(Continued from page 29) 


and free from infection. Mules, bed- 
room slippers, into which feet are thrust 
stockingless, bare-foot sandals, all should 
be renewed frequently. The gaily col- 
ored modern shoe racks, which are a part 
of the furniture of the room, air the 
shoes and represent a great advance in 
shoe sanitation over the bottom of the 
clothes closet. The habit of never wear- 
ing the same shoe two days in succession 
makes both for better sanitation of the 
shoes and for better condition of the foot. 

lhe summer offers the best opportun- 


ity for getting feet into good condition. 
They can be aired and tanned and al- 
lowed to gain their natural muscular 
strength by a semi-barefoot activity. The 
return-to-nature mode of summer clothes 
permits the appropriate wearing of bare- 
foot sandals in the country. The vogue 
of beach-side sun bathing allows the tan- 
ning of the feet, thus increasing their 
immunity to skin infections. 

Under such summer usages, weak 
arches become strong, low arches become 
high, crooked toes straighten themselves 
out, the heel becomes smooth, and the 
ankle slender and strong. The foot again 
becomes a candidate for Cinderella’s 
slippers. 


If Not Prohibition? 
(Continued from page 7) 


evil which she can see, which cannot hide 
itself, is less to be feared than one which 
can sneak into corners and multiply 
freely? 

One of the most insidious and alarm- 
ing features of these drinking places, 
developed under prohibition, is that 
women have become patrons, decoys, and 
in industrial centers, manufacturers and 
distributors. The “home speakeasy,” as 
it is called, familiar enough particularly 
in sections of the foreign born, uses chil- 
dren freely in making and handing out 
the brew, and it is children the country 
over, not only among the foreign born, 
but among natives, that deliver stuff sent 
out by speakeasies. Here is a develop- 
ment in the traffic quite unknown to the 
old saloon. No one was more rigid 
about keeping out women and children 
than the saloon keeper, and for good 
enough reasons. Even if he had no per- 
sonal objection to their presence he knew 
that nothing would arouse the public 
against him quicker than seeing a woman 
or child enter his place. 

One of the chief reasons for getting 
away from prohibition, after the moral 
reason—that it is inconsistent with our 
contentions as a Christian democracy, is 
to put an end to the truly awful con- 
coctions of hard liquor that are made 
and distributed. Merely allowing free 
sale of beer and wine is not going to do 
that, at least for a long time. And how 
about beer and wine? Are we to allow 
anything that any manufacturer wants 
to make? Certainly with the experience 
of the past in mind, no beer or wine 
should be allowed sold, except what was 
made under the strictest Government 
supervision. It is probable that the 
brewer and the wine maker, chastened 
by the revolt of ten years ago against his 
methods and his products, would now be 
amenable to strict public supervision. [ 
am not too hopeful about this. Nothing 
is easy in this terrible situation, but cer- 
tainly the experience of the brewers 
should count for something. 

The repeal of the amendment means 
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a return to local option, that a commu- 
nity will again be responsible for its own 
decency, order and temperance. We «re 
inclined to overlook the advance in tem- 
perance among communities all over the 
country where there was a sentiment 
strong enough to secure a majority 
against the sale of liquor in any form. 
I was never more impressed with the 
quality of a community which had devel- 
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oped under local option, than when, 
back in 1916, I went through the state 
of Ohio on what was called a Chautau- 
qua circuit. 

Day after day we moved from town 
to town. One had no more than to 
touch his foot on the platform of the 
station, look at the bus of the hotel, be- 
fore he recognized whether it was a dry 
or a wet town. The tidiness, the pros- 
perity, order—were all on the side of 
the drys. 
where there had been a long term of 
dryness were plainly the better for their 
temperance. I made not a few inquiries 
in these places about the perfection of 
enforcement. I doubt if there was ever 
a “bone dry” town—certainly never a 
dry state in which men were not able to 
get hold of liquor if they wanted it. But 
where the majority of the sentiment of 
a community was plainly and aggressive- 
ly against the saloon, you had no saloon 
and you had only an occasional speak- 
easy. The group was small enough and 
watchful enough to take care of trans- 
gressors. Moreover, it was the people and 
not agents who were looking after the 
sobriety of the community. The plain 
truth is that the community under pro- 
hibition has turned over to paid agents 
a kind of supervision in the interest of 
order and temperance which it formerly 
exercised and the paid agent too often 
unhappily looks after his own interest. 
He can make more out of violators of 
the law than out of upholders of the 
law. You cannot buy a temperate com- 
munity—you can only develop it. 





Prohibition vs. Character 


The amendment is failing and will 
continue to fail, because it is inconsistent 
with the political, social and moral con- 
tentions of a democracy. If man is a 
puppet, then he plainly must be fitted 
with strings to be pulled both in his own 
interests and in the interests of society. 
But democracy is not possible with a 
race of mechanical toys. It is only 
conceivable with creatures capable of 
growth. Growth results only from the 
free exercise of the will. Let us admit 
that men must be made to understand 
their own power of choice—that they 
must be given constant examples of good 
and evil—that the environment in which 
they find themselves must be made as 
clean, stimulating, hopeful as possible; 
all of this is necessary if you are to de- 
velop character. And what else is worth 
our efforts but the development of 
character? Personally, I feel only pro- 
found discouragement when I hear the 
argument that prohibition must be sus- 
tained for the sake of prosperity. What 
is prosperity in people if character is to 
be stunted? What goodness is there in 
a prosperity won by taking away from 
human beings their power of choice, 
however wantonly they may at times 
abuse that power of choice? 


The inhabitants in the town . 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 
D—tor Dentistry 


A fourth letter is reached in our alpha- 
betical list of careers open to women 


Foreword—No longer is dentistry re- 
garded as “repair work,” but as a neces- 
sary form of health service. Even pres- 
ent-day advertising has had its effect on 
popularizing dentists. The shining teeth 
flanked by the tubes of tooth-paste in 
the street car “ad” have helped to make 
us “tooth conscious” as a nation. Schools, 
boards of health, doctors, life insurance 
companies—all have so stressed the care 
and cleanliness of the teeth as a first aid 
to health that so far the demand for den- 
tists has absorbed the supply without fierce 
competition. A well-qualified dentist can 
always make an adequate living immedi- 
ately after graduation. This is especially 
true if he is willing to leave the cities and 
practice in rural communities. 


The Field—Like the physician, the den- 
tist is tending to become a specialist. 
These special branches, aside from gen- 
eral practice, are chiefly orthodontia, or 
straightening teeth, which is largely con- 
fined to children; periodontia, or treating 
diseased gums; providing false teeth, and 
extractions and dental surgery. Serving 
the dentist is the dental operator, or “tech- 
nician,” who carries out the mechanical de- 
tail of the dentist’s plan in the laboratory, 
and the oral hygienist, who cleans teeth 
and may also instruct on their proper care. 


Training Needed—At present, few states 
license dentists unless they have taken four 
years of work at a dental college of rec- 
ognized standing. Moreover, all high- 
grade dental schools now require at least 
one year of collegiate work for admission. 
There are some forty dental schools in 
the United States, practically all open to 
women, with the exception of Harvard 
University Dental School and St. Louis 
University School of Dentistry. Tuition 
ranges from about $150 to $250 a year. 
Chemistry, physics, biology and mathe- 
matics are important pre-professional 
courses. 

Oral hygienists are licensed by twenty- 
seven states. Their training usually con- 
sists of a one-year course (offered in 
twelve of the big dental schools) based 
upon completion of high school. The best 
preparation for “technicians” is gained by 
assisting in a dentist’s office. 


Requirements — Mechanical dexterity, 
perseverance, neatness, sympathy, keen 
vision, steady nerves, robust health, some 
artistic ability, and a scientific attitude 
that insures “keeping up” with new devel- 
opments. 


Opportunities for Women—The early 
women dentists had a struggle, led by 
Lucy Hobbs Taylor, first woman in the 
world to graduate from a dental college, 
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the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, in 
1866. 

But these pioneers succeeded in estab- 
lishing the reputation of women dentists. 
Today, according to Miss Josephine Hunt, 
librarian of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, “the opportunities for women in the 
field of dentistry are very good—there is 
no prejudice worth considering against 
women dentists either inside or outside the 
profession.” 

Yet in spite of comparatively high in- 
comes and splendid chances for success, 
women have been slow to adopt this 
career. In the last census there were 
1,829 women dentists in the United States, 
or 3.25 per cent of the total, and the 
number is but slowly increasing. In Man- 
hattan, New York City’s business bor- 
ough, for instance, there are fewer than 
fifty women dentists. 

“Tt is not a romantic profession,” ex- 
plains Dr. Margaret Donohoe, who has 
practiced more than twenty years in New 
York. ‘As in any ‘man’s field,’ a woman 
must be above the average or she won't 
get along. However, there is every reason 
that women should succeed—dentistry is 
all detail, which has always been woman’s 
long suit.” Dr. Donohoe makes the inter- 
esting observation that it is one career 
which women can admirably combine with 
marriage. 

Dr. Lillian Barkann, only woman on 
the Oral Hygiene Committee of the 
Greater New York Dental Society, con- 
siders women dentists ideal for public 
school work and urges women in general 
to get their school budgets revised so that 
a dentist is attached to every school. Men 
don’t like to specialize on children while 
women are apt to know better how to dis- 
pel fear of “the tooth doctor’ and put 
their small patients at ease. 

The girl who can not afford the long 
and rather expensive dentist’s education, 
may find profitable work in oral hygiene. 
She may relieve a busy dentist of cleaning 
teeth and office routine, or she may be em- 
ployed by a school or health board to 
make examinations, recommend dental at- 
tention and lecture. 

As dental technicians, women have a 
splendid field that is not fully appreciated 
by dentists themselves. “Women have 
made a success of ‘styling’ all types of 
merchandise, why not teeth?” asks Dr. J. 
Frederic Huntington, prominent New 
York dentist. “The work is not difficult 
and women should have a flair for match- 
ing colors in porcelain, which is used so 
much nowadays.” Few women are in 
business for themselves as_ technicians 
reaping the excellent rewards, but many 
are doing the mechanical work as dentists’ 
assistants. 


A final word from Dr. Anna V. Hughes, 
professor of preventive dentistry, School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, ‘Columbia 
University: “Up to the present time, 
women dentists are very small in numbers 
as compared with the other professions. I 
don't just know the reason for this be- 
cause I feel they would be very successful 
in this work. They are particularly adapt- 
ed to handling children, while prophylaxis 
and periodontia is another field where 
women might work up a very lucrative 
practice.” 


With Our Readers 


This letter comes from an indignant mar- 
ried middle-aged alumna of a woman's col- 
lege. As a “co-ed,’ we can only mildly won- 
der if she isn’t looking backward through rosy 
glasses—and cheer on the argument. Let’s 
hear from others, please. 


i is splendid that college girls are “going 
in” for study, as your May article, “The 
College Girl of 1930,” by Jeanette Eaton, 
claims. Only, we wonder if the thirst for 


knowledge which Miss Eaton discovered in’ 


her tour of colleges is not the result of new, 
stimulating methods of education rather than 
reform in youthful character, as she seems 
to imply. Not the lessons, however, but the 
leisure of the modern college maid, is our 
pause for protest. Just a tear (of course one 
of those old sentimentalists would!) for the 
grand-stands and the step-singing! 

Why, we can not help wondering, is a 
week-end of tea dancing more healthful and 
worth while than a rallying of classes round 
a basketball game? Why is the present pop- 
ular idol—the girl with the most “dates’”— 
more admirable than the erstwhile cheer 
leader or dramatic star? The latter, at least, 
rose on effort rather than looks. Why, in 
short, is this feminization of college life so 
completely desirable? Athletics are more or 
less unpopular—as one junior said, “they 
develop the biceps.” Silly, joyous fun of girls 
together is passé—somewhat boring, in fact, 
without the “quite essential” boy friends. 
Talk, thought, recreation outside of study 
hours, revolve as in Victorian times on this 


man and that, and although the male may- 


no longer be looked up to as a mental su- 
perior, this dependence on his presence and 
his service flatters and inflates his maleness. 

Little wonder that the girl graduate is not 
thrilled by mother’s civic affairs. Little won- 
der that women’s clubs and Leagues of 
Women Voters complain of getting no “new 
blood.’”” The young college woman is aw- 
fully interested, perhaps, in her own indi- 
vidual job or in her own home if she mar- 
ries. But her spare time and her evenings 
are given up to more “dates” with the ex- 
college boys. She has no patience with the 
civic, humanitarian movements that are still, 
of necessity, largely carried on by women. 
Or, rather, she has no desire to tie up with 
a lot of women to carry on those movements. 

Splendid, again, the freer and more whole- 
some mingling of the sexes in work and in 
play. But in repairing the isolation of 
women’s colleges, haven’t the campus gates 
been swung so wide that something has 
slipped out? The understanding, the enjoy- 
ment, the camaraderie that women found in 
each other. 


M. C. (Vassar). 


Mrs. Winter writes about “The Motion 
Picture’s Self Correction” —a follow-up of her 
article in the March number. She is Associ- 
ate Director of Public Relations for the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers, Inc. 


On March 31 there came to an end—a 
climax—the somewhat lengthy process of 
conference between twenty separate entities of 
motion picture producing companies looking 
toward an expression of a possible common 
ethical standard to cover future production. 
The Code was adopted, signed, ratified. 
Quite as important as the Code—and an en- 
tirely new thing in this interrelation between 
the studios—is the fact that a machinery has 
been set up to make the Code operative 
through the various stages from scenario 
writing to finished film. 
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Our Own Dingbats 


WE wish to goodness we were bet- 
ter up on etiquette. ##+* Is it 
seemly to mention that one has had 
lunch in the White House #** if one 
hastens to explain that it was in the 
course of editorial group business and 
no personal social achievement? 

Of course one’s family will mention it, 
unofficially, but that is different. 

And anyway, it can’t be helped. *#+* 
We memorized the extremely good 
menu for the benefit of friends who 
complain that we are a heedless and 
unintelligent eater of fine food. 

We wish some presidential message 
might include the recipe for that re- 
markable, that indescribably good pre- 
served orange which surprisingly ex- 
uded a delicious cherry. *##* As for 
the business end of our party, you will 
find the why of it mentioned elsewhere 
in this number. We give you 
three guesses if it happens that you 
haven’t read the editorials yet. *#** 
We never met a President before and 
we don’t mind admitting we were im- 
pressed—not to say thrilled—and alas, 
noticeably tongue-tied. #** In spite of 
the fact that we met a very kind and 
courteous gentleman and a lovely, gra- 
cious lady. *##* The only other 
glimpses we had of that beautiful city, 
before we tumbled back to the printer, 
was of a Senatorial roll-call which in- 
terested them and us just about equally. 
%% And a passing view of that most 
glorious of all memorials—Lincoln’s. 
Rather a restful place, our capital, in 
spite of the ruthless traffic, because so 
much of it lies down instead of ram- 
paging around in the sky like our own 
home town, #** Speaking of our social 
tremors, it was a comfort to read that 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow confessed to 
a fear that as she approached the 
Queen of England, when recently pre- 
sented, she would trip and fall. + 
From which one goes on to—no, read- 
er, not to Mr. Morrow’s campaign 
proclamation, but to Mrs. Morrow’s 
wistfully envious reference to the pock- 
et in Queen Mary’s lavender velvet 
gown. *#* Now, there is some point 
in being a queen. #%** And probably 
no one in her family tells ‘her not to 
use that pocket, either, for fear of 
bulges. #** We shouldn’t wonder the 
least bit if she carries peppermints in 
it. # Which leads us, by a train 
of thought that only those who have 
gone to church in early youth can fol- 
low, to the story of little Anne, who 
heard the preacher say: “We will sing 
Number 168. Sing without reading, 
please.” *#%* Anne’s mother reached 
for the hymn book. *#* The little 
girl nudged her: “He didn’t want you 
to use the book. He wants to see if 
you can remember the words.” + 
We must give credit for imagination 
and foresight to the Chairman of the 
House Immigration Committee. *#+* 
He introduced a measure to provide 
for the citizenship of immigrant babes 
born in submarines underneath the sur- 
face of the sea and in aircraft far in 
the clouds, #*#** The babe, he proposes, 
shall have the nationality of its father, 
no matter on what nation’s craft it 
rides. #%* And now we adjourn for 
a little early vacation, hoping earnestly 
that the weather may make up its mind 
approximately whether it is going to 
be winter or summer before we pack 
our trunk, 








Briefly, the new Code provides that— 

1. No picture shall be produced which 
will lower the moral standards of those who 
see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience 
should never be thrown to the side of crime, 
wrong-doing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only 
to the requirements of drama and entertain- 
ment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be 
ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be created for 
its violation. 

It goes on to state the specific applications 
to the treatment of crimes (which should not 
throw sympathy with crime as against law 
and justice). Of particular interest is the 
statement, “The use of liquor in American 
life—when not required by the plot or for 
proper characterization,” will not be shown. 

The treatment of sex questions should be 
so dealt with that “pictures shall not infer 
that low forms of sex relationship are the 
accepted or the common thing.” Vulgarity 
obscenity, dances, costumes are dealt with; 
so. is respect for religion, for national feel- 
ings—for certain specific repellent subjects. 

The adoption of the new Code by the mo- 
tion picture producers—together with its 
method of enforcement is a demonstration of 
the position in which I believe—that correc- 
tion of the wholesale wrongs existing in the 
ethics of production should come from the 
inside. 

The tendency, the attitude of mind, the 
desire to live up to better standards springing 
from the producers themselves is a matter 
for hope. While we, the public, are desirous 
that the new Code shall express determina- 
tion and not merely words, words, words, 
we must realize the responsibility on the other 
side—the side of the public itself to cultivate 
a taste for good entertainment and so make 
the demand something more than words. 

We have been getting some notable pic- 
tures of late—notable as literature, notable 
as music, notable as rare good entertainment. 
They are whetting our appetites for better 
things and at the same time assuring us that 
there are elements among the producers cap- 
able of meeting all these standards of com- 
bined excellence and pleasure. 

If the code is heartily carried out, as we 
hope it will be, not everyone is going to be 
satisfied. There are extremists. But the bulk 
of the people is reasonable. They ask good 
clean entertainment and will appreciate it. 
They will read the real intent of the pro- 
ducers. 

Meanwhile—one says it with regret—there 
are going to be months during which some 
undesirable pictures already released, will be 
going their rounds. One hopes that pictures 
made under the Code will be a cheerful re- 
lief following after. 

Avice Ames WINTER. 


We enjoyed this letter from an older 
reader: 


S, I will be eighty-five in July, I was 

unusually interested in “The Secret of 
Happy Old Age” in your April number. It 
is “a time of life peculiar to itself” indeed. 
You may be interested in a recent experience. 
I was dining with friends. At the table in 
addition to the father and mother and my- 
self were a son of about twenty, a university 
student, and a daughter somewhat older, a 
college student. The two discussed many 
things—happiness, youth, age, and so on, and, 
finally, out of a full mind, I exclaimed: 
“There is one difference between the old and 
the young! ‘The young are so pleased with 
what they do know, and the old are so over- 
whelmed with what they don’t know!” My 
host laughed aloud and the university student 
inquired: “Is that original?” As some of my 
friends much younger than I have enjoyed 
this, I pass it on to you. 
Pittsburgh MArGaARET ALLEN LAKE. 
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